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A NEW YEAR’S THOUGHT. 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


‘de once again in wintry ways 
The gray world rolls its tale of days; 
And though its breast be chill and frore, 
Still holds the songs of Spring in store, 


The Autumn rains, the Summer blaze. 


Season to season, phase to phase 
Succeed, and pass: what seems a maze 
Is but Life’s ordered course run oer 
Yet once again. 
So, through this drear December haze, 
We, fearless, turn our forward gaze, 
As those who know, from days before, 
What has been once will be once more,— 
Good Hap or ill, and Blame, and Praise, 


Yet once again | 





“1 heard a wild, frightened shriek, . . . Then we entered the dust-cloud,” 
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HE big French windows were open 
on to the lawn, and, dinner being 
over, two or three of the party 

who were staying for the week at the end 
of August with the Combe-Martins had 
strolled out on to the terrace to look at 
the sea, over which the moon, large and 
low, was just rising and tracing a path of 
pale gold from horizon to shore, while 
others, less lunar of inclination, had gone 
in search of bridge or billiards. Coffee 
had come round immediately after dessert, 
and the end of dinner, according to the 
delectable custom of the house, was as 
informal as the end of breakfast. Every 
one, that is to say, remained or went 
away, smoked, drank port or abstained, 
according to his personal tastes. ‘Thus, 
on this particular evening it so happened 
that Harry Combe-Martin and I were very 
soon left alone in the dining-room, because 
we were talking unmitigated motor “shop,” 
and the rest of the party (small wonder) 
were bored with it, and had left us. The 
shop was home-shop, so to speak, for it 
was almost entirely concerned with the 
manifold perfections of the new six-cylinder 
Napier which my host in a moment of 
extravagance, which he did not in the 
least regret, had just purchased ; in which, 
too, he proposed to take me over to lunch 


BY E. F, BENSON. 


Illustrated by MAX COWPER. 


at a friend’s house near Hunstanton on 
the following day. The distance was only 
eighty miles, he observed, with perfectly 
legitimate pride, there were no_police- 
traps on the road, and so an early start 
would not be necessary. 

“(Queer things these big motors are,” 
he said, relapsing into generalities as we 
rose to go, “Often I can scarcely believe 
that my new car is merely a machine. It 
seems to me to possess an independent 
life of its own. It is really much more 
like a thoroughbred with a wonderfully 
fine mouth.” 

** And the moods of a thoroughbred ? ” 
I asked. 

“No; it’s got an excellent temper, I’m 
glad to say. It doesn’t mind being 
checked, or even stopped, when it’s going 
its best. Some of these big cars can’t 
stand that. ‘They get sulky—I assure you 
it is literally true—if they are checked too 
often.” 

He paused on his way to ring the bell. 
“Guy Elphinstone’s car, for instance,” he 
said: “it was a bad-tempered brute, a 
violent, vicious beast of a car.” 

“What make ?” I asked. 

“Twenty-five horse-power Amédée. 
They are a fretful strain of car; too thin, 


not enough bone—and bone is very 
good for the nerves. The brute liked 


running over a chicken or a rabbit, though 
perhaps it was less the car’s ill-temper 
than Guy’s, poor chap. Well, he paid for 
it—he paid to the uttermost farthing. Did 
you know him ?” 

“No; but surely I have heard the 
name. Ah, yes, he ran over a child, did 
he not?” 
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** Yes,” said Harry, “and then smashed 
up against his own park gates.” 

“ Killed, wasn’t he ?” 

“Oh yes, killed instantly, and the car 
just a heap of splinters, There’s an odd 
story about it, I’m told, in the village: 
rather in your line.” 

“* Ghosts?” I asked. 

“Yes, the ghost of his motor-car. 
Seems almost too up-to-date, doesn’t 
ae" 

** And what’s the story ?” I demanded. 

“Why, just this. His place was outside 
the village of Bircham, ten miles out from 
Norwich ; and there’s a long straight bit 
of road there—that’s where he ran over 
the child—and a couple of hundred yards 
farther a rather awkward turn into the 
park gates. Weill, a month or two ago, 
soon after the accident, one old gaffer in 
the village swore he had seen a motor 
there coming full tilt along the road, but 
without a sound, and it disappeared at 
the lodge gates of the park, which were 
shut. Soon after another said he had 
heard a motor whirl by him at the same 
place, followed by a hideous scream, but 
saw nothing.” 

**The scream is rather horrible,” said I. 

“Ah, I see what you mean! I only 
thought of his syren. Guy had a syren 
on his exhaust, same as I have. His had 
a dreadful frightened sort of wail, and 
always made me feel creepy.” 

* And is that all the story ?” I asked: 
“that one old man thought he saw a 
noiseless motor, and another thought he 
heard an invisible one ?” 

Harry flicked the ash off his cigarette 
into the grate. ‘Oh dear no!” he said. 
“ Half a dozen of them have seen some- 
thing or heard something. It is quite a 
heavily authenticated yarn.” 

“Yes, and talked over and edited in 
the public-house,” I said. 

“Well, not a man of them will go there 
after dark. Also the lodge-keeper gave 
notice a week or two afterwards, He 
said he was always hearing a motor stop 
and hoot outside the lodge, and he was 
kept running out at all hours of the night 
to see what it was.” 

“And what was it ?” 

“Tt wasn’t anything. Simply nothing 
there. He thought it rather uncanny, 
anyhow, and threw up a_ good post. 
Besides, his wife was always hearing a 
child scream, and while her man toddled 
out to the gate she would go and see 





whether the kids were all right. And the 
kids themselves- 

“ Ah, what of them ?” I asked. 

“They kept coming to their mother, 
asking who the little girl was who walked 
up and down the road and would not 
speak to them or play with them.” 

“It’s a many-sided story,” I said. “ All 
the witnesses seem to have heard and 
seen different things.” 

“Yes, that is just what to my mind 
makes the yarn so good,” he said. “ Per- 
sonally I don’t take much stock in spooks 
at all. But given that there are such 
things as spooks, and given that the death 
of the child and the death of Guy have 
caused spooks to play about there, it 
seems to me a very good point that 
different people should be aware of 
different phenomena. One hears the car, 
another sees it, one hears the child scream, 
another sees the child. How does that 
strike you?” 

This, I am bound to say, was a new 
view to me, and the more I thought of it 
the more reasonable it appeared, Tor the 
vast majority of mankind have all those 
occult senses by which is perceived the 
spiritual world (which, I hold, is thick and 
populous around us), sealed up, as it were : 
in other words, the majority of mankind 
never hear or see a ghost at all. Was 
it not, then, very probable that of the 
remainder—those, in fact, to whom ex- 
periences have happened or can happen 
—few should have every sense unsealed, 
but that some should have the unsealed 
ear, others the unsealed eye—that some 
should be clairaudient, others clairvoyant ? 

“Ves, it strikes me as reasonable,” I 
said. ‘*Can’t you take me over there ?” 

“Certainly! If you will stop till 
Friday I'll take you over on ‘Thursday. 
The others all go that day, so that we 
can get there after dark.” 

I shook my head. “I can’t stop till 
Friday, I’m afraid,” I said. ‘‘I must 
leave on Thursday. But how about to- 
morrow? Can’t we take it on the way 
to or from Hunstanton ?” 

“No; it’s thirty miles out of our way. 
Besides, to be at Bircham after dark 
means that we shouldn’t get back here 





till midnight. And as host to my 
guests % 


* Ah! things are only heard and seen 
after dark, are they?” I asked. ‘* That 
makes it so much less interesting. It is 
like a séance where all lights are put out.” 
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“ Well, the accident happened at night,” 
he said. ‘I don’t know the rules, but 
that may have some bearing on it, I 
should think.” 

I had one question more in the back of 
my mind, but I did not like to ask it. At 
least, I wanted information on this subject 
without appearing to ask for it. 

“Neither do I know the rules of 
motors,” I said; ‘‘and I don’t understand 
you when you say that Guy Elphinstone’s 
machine was an irritable, cross-grained 
brute, that liked running over chickens 
and rabbits. But I think you subse- 
quently said that the irritability may have 
been the irritability of its owner. Did he 
mind being checked ?” 

“Tt made him blind-mad if it happened 
often,” said Harry. ‘I shall never forget 
a drive I had with him once: there were 
hay-carts and perambulators every hundred 
yards. It was perfectly ghastly ; it was 
like being with a madman. And when 
we got inside his gate, his dog came 
running out to meet him. He went 
straight over it: it was more than that— 
he went for it, just grinding his teeth with 
rage. I never drove with him again.” 

He stopped a moment. ‘I say, you 
mustn't think—you mustn’t think——” he 
began. 

‘No, of course not,” said I. 

Harry Combe-Martin’s house stood 
close to the weather-eaten, sandy cliffs of 
the Suffolk shore, which are being inces- 
santly gnawed away by the hunger of the 
insatiable sea. Fathoms deep below it, 
and now many hundred yards out, lies 
what was once the second port in England ; 
but now of the ancient town of Dunwich, 
and of its seven great churches, nothing 
remains but one, and that ruinous and 
already half destroyed by the falling cliff 
and the encroachments of the sea. Foot 
by foot it, too, is disappearing, and of the 
graveyard which surrounded it more than 
half is gone, so that from the face of the 
sandy cliff on which it stands there stick 
out like straws in glass, as Dante says, the 
bones of those who were once committed 
there to the kindly and stable earth. 

Whether it was the remembrance of this 
rather grim spectacle as I had seen it that 
afternoon, or whether Harry’s story had 
caused some trouble in my_ brain, or 
whether it was merely that the keen 
bracing air of this place, to one who had 
just come from the sleepy languor of the 
Norfolk Broads, kept me sleepless, I do 


not know; but, anyhow, the moment I 
put out my light that night and got into 
bed, I felt that all the footlights and gas- 
jets in the internal theatre of my mind 
sprang into flame, and that I was very 
vividly and aleitly awake. It was in vain 
that I counted a hundred forwards and a 
hundred backwards, that I pictured to 
myself a flock of visionary sheep coming 
singly through a gap in an imaginary 
hedge, and tried to number their mono- 
tonous and uniform countenances, that I 
played noughts and crosses with myself, 
that I marked out scores of double lawn- 
tennis courts,—for with each repetition of 
these supposedly soporific exercises I 
only became more intensely wakeful. It 
was not in remote hope of sleep that I 
continued to repeat these weary perform- 
ances long after their inefficacy was proved 
to the hilt, but because I was strangely 
unwilling in this timeless hour of the 
night to think about those protruding 
relics of humanity ; also I quite distinctly 
did not desire to think about that subject 
with regard to which I had, a few hours 
ago, promised Harry that 1 would not 
make it the subject of reflection. For 
these reasons I continued during the 
black hours to practise these narcotic 
exercises of the mind, knowing well that 
if I paused on the tedious treadmill my 
thoughts, like some released spring, would 
fly back to rather gruesome subjects. I 
kept my mind, in fact, talking loud to 
itself, so that it should not hear what 
other voices were saying. 

Then by degrees these absurd mental 
occupations became impossible ; my mind 
simply refused to occupy itself with them 
any longer; and next moment I was 
thinking intently and eagerly, not about 
the bones protruding from the gnawed 
section of sand-cliff, but about the subject 
I had said I would not dwell upon. And 
like a flash it came upon me why Harry 
had bidden me not think about it. Surely 
in order that I should not come to the 
same conclusion as he had come to. 

Now the whole question of ‘‘ haunt ”— 
haunted spots, haunted houses, and so 
forth—has always seemed to me to be 
utterly unsolved, and to be neither proved 
nor disproved to a satisfactory degree. 
From the earliest times, certainly from 
the earliest known Egyptian records, 
there has been a belief that the scene 
of a crime is often revisited, sometimes 
by the spirit of him who has committed 
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it — seeking 
rest, We 
must suppose, 
and finding 
none; sometimes, 
and = more _ in- 
explicably, by the 
spirit of his victim, 
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; child, a sulky child. Yes—per- 
haps. But perhaps not. Then 
after this preliminary skirmish 
I found myself settling down 
to the question that I had said 
I would not think about; in 
other words, the possible origin 
of these phenomena interested 
me more than the phenomena 
themselves. For what exactly 


had Guy Elphinstone, — that 
savage driver, done? Had 

or had not the death 

of the child been 


entirely an accident, 
a thing 
(given 
he drove 
a motor 
at all) 
outside 
his own 
control ? 
Or had 
he, irri- 
tated 
beyond 
endur- 
ance at 
t h e 
checks 
and de- 
lays of 
theday, 
nm % 
pulled 
up when 


it was 
just 
p OS - 


siblehe 
might 


crying perhaps, like have, 
the blood of Abel, but run 
for vengeance. And “ «lt was perfectly ghastly; it was like being with a overthe 
though the stories of madman . .. | never drove with him again.’” child 
these village gossips in as he 


the alehouse about noiseless visions and 
invisible noises were all as yet unsifted and 
unreliable, yet I could not help wondering 
if they (such as they were) pointed to 
something authentic and to be classed 
under this head of appearances. But 
more striking than the yarns of the 
gaffers seemed to me the question of 
the lodge-keeper’s children. How should 
children have imagined the figure of 
a child that would not speak to them or 
play with them? Perhaps it was a real 


would have run over a rabbit or a hen, 
or even his own dog? And what, in 
any case, poor wretched brute, must 
have been his thoughts in that terrible 
instant that intervened between the child’s 
death and his own, when a moment later 
he smashed into the closed gates of his 
own lodge? Was remorse his—bitter, 
despairing contrition ? That could hardly 
have or else surely, knowing 
only for certain that he had knocked 
a child down, he would have stopped ; he 


been so; 
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would have done his best, whatever that 
might be, to repair the irreparable harm. 
But he had not stopped : he had gone on, 
it seemed, at full speed, for on the 
collision the car had been smashed into 
matchwood and steel shavings. Again, 
with double force, had this dreadful 
thing been a complete accident, he would 
have stopped. So then—most terrible 
question of all—had he, after making 
murder, rushed on to what proved to be 
his own death, filled with hellish 
glee at what he had done? Indeed, as 


some 


in the churchyard on the cliff, bones of 


the buried stuck starkly out into the 


night. 


The pale tired light of earliest moining 
had turned the  window-blinds _ into 
glimmering squares before I slept; and 
when I woke, the servant who called me 
was already rattling them briskly up on 
their rollers, and letting the calm serenity 
of the August day stream into the room. 
Through the open windows poured in 
sunlight and sea-wind, the scent of flowers 
and the song of birds ; and each and all 
were wonderfully reassuring, banishing 
the hooded forms that had haunted the 
nizht, and I thought of the disquietude 
of the dark hours as a traveller may think 
of the billows and tempests of the ocean 
over which he has safely journeyed, 
unable, now that they belong to the 
limbo of the past, to recall his qualms 
and tossings with any vivid uneasiness. 
Not without a feeling of relief, too, did 
I dwell on the knowledge that I was 
definitely not going to visit this equivocal 
spot. Our drive to-day, as Harry had 
said, would not take us within thirty 
miles of it, and to-morrow I but went to 
the station andaway. ‘Though a thorough- 
paced seeker after truth might, no doubt, 
have regretted that the laws of time and 
space did not permit him to visit Bircham 
after the sinister dark had fallen, and 
test whether for him there was visible 
or audible truth in the tales of the village 
gossips, I was conscious of no such 
regret. Bircham and its fables had given 
me a very bad night, and I was perfectly 
aware that I did not in the least want to 
go near it, though yesterday I had quite 
truthfully said I should like to do so. In 
this brightness, too, of sun and sea-wind 
at my waking moments I felt none of the 
malaise which a sleepless night usually 
gives me; I felt particularly well, par- 


ticularly pleased to be alive, and also, 
as 1 have said, particularly content not 
to be going to Bircham. I was quite 
satisfied to leave my curiosity unsatisfied. 


The motor came round about half 
past ten, and we started at once, Harry 
and Mrs. Morrison, a cousin of his, sitting 
behind in the big back seat, large enough 
to hold a comfortable three, and I on 
the left of the driver, in a sort of trance— 
I am not ashamed to confess it—of ex- 
pectancy and delight. I did not want to 
drive, any more than Harry wanted to; 
for driving, so I hold, is too absorbing ; 
it takes the attention in too firm a grip: 
the mania of the true motorist is not 
consciously enjoyed. For the passion 
for motors is a taste—I had almost said a 
gift—as distinct and as keenly individual 
as the passion for music or mathematics. 
‘Those who use motors most (merely as a 
means of getting rapidly from one place 
to another) are often entirely without it, 
while those whom adverse circumstances 
(over which they have no control) compel 
to use them least may have it to a 
supreme degree. ‘To those who have 
it, analysis of their passion is perhaps 
superfluous ; to those who have it not, ex- 
planation is almost unintelligible. Pace, 
however, and the control of pace, and 
above all the sensuous consciousness of 
pace, is at the root of it; and pleasure 
in pace is common to most people, 
whether it be in the form of a galloping 
horse, or the pace of the skate hissing 
over smooth ice, or the pace of a free- 
wheel bicycle humming down-hill, or, 
more impersonally, the pace of the 
smashed ball at lawn-tennis, the driven 
ball at golf, or the low boundary hit at 
cricket. But the sensuous consciousness 
of pace, as I have said, is needful: one 
might experience it seated in front of 
the engine of an express train, though 
not in a wadded, shut-windowed carriage, 
where the wind of movement is not felt. 
Then add to this rapture of the rush 
through riven air the knowledge that 
huge relentless force is controlled by a 
little lever, and directed by a little wheel 
on which the hands of the driver seem to 
lie so negligently. A great untamed devil 
has there his bridle, and he answers to it, 
as Harry had said, like a horse with a 
fine mouth. He has hunger and thirst, 
too, unslakeable, and greedily he laps 
of his soup of petrol which turns to fire 
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in his mouth: electricity, the force that 
rends clouds asunder, and causes towers 
to totter, is the spoon with which he feeds 
himself ; and as he eats he races onward, 
and the road opens like torn linen in 
front of him. Yet how obedient, how 
amenable is he !--for with a touch on 
his snaffle his speed is redoubled, or melts 
into thin air, so that before you know 
you have touched the rein he has ex- 
changed his swallow-flight for a mere 
saunter through the lanes. But he ever 
loves to run; and knowing this, you will 
bid him lift up his voice and tell those 
who are in his path that he is coming, so 
that he will not need the touch that 
checks. Hoarse and jovial is his voice, 
hooting to the wayfarer ; and if his hooting 
be not heard he has a great guttural falsetto 
scream that leaps from octave to octave, 
and echoes from the hedges that are 
passing in blurred lines of hanging green. 
And, as you go, the romantic isolation 
of divers in deep seas is yours ; masked 
and hooded companions may be near 
you also, in their driving-dress for this 
plunge through the swift tides of air: but 
you, like them, are alone and isolated, 
conscious only of the ripped riband of 
road, the two great lantern-eyes of the 
wonderful monster that look through 
drooped eyelids by day, but gleam with 
fire by night, the two ear-laps of splash- 
boards, and the long lean bonnet in front 
which is the skull and brain-case of that 
swift, untiring energy that feeds on fire, 
and whirls its two tons of weight up hill 
and down dale, as if some new law as 
everlasting as gravity, and like gravity 
making it go ever swifter, was its sole 
control. 

For the first hour the essence of these 
joys, any description of which compared 
to the real thing is but as a stagnant 
pond compared to the | 


wight rushing of 
a mountain stream, was mine. A straight 
switchback road lay in front of us, and the 
monster plunged silently down hill, and 
said below his breath, ‘“‘ Ha-ha—ha-ha— 
ha-ha,” as, without diminution of speed, 
he breasted the opposing slope. In my 
control were his great vocal chords, and 
it rejoiced me to let him hoot to a pony- 
cart, three hundred yards ahead, with a 
hand on his falsetto scream if his ordinary 
tones of conversation were unheard or 
disregarded. ‘Then came a road crossing 
ours at right angles, and the dear monster 
seemed to say, ‘‘Yes, yes,—see how 


obedient and careful Iam. I stroll with 
my hands in my pockets.” ‘Then again a 
puppy from a farmhouse staggered war- 
like into the road, and the monster said, 
“Poor little chap! get home to your 
mother, or I'll talk to you in earnest.” 
The poor little chap did not take the 
hint, so the monster slackened speed and 
just said, “Whoof!” Then it chuckled 
to itself as the puppy scuttled into the 
hedge, seriously alarmed; and next 
moment our self-made wind screeched 
and whistled round us again. 

Napoleon, I believe, said that the 
power of an army lay in its feet: that 
is true also of the monster. There was 
a loud bang, and in thirty seconds we 
were at a standstill. The monster’s off 
fore-foot troubled it, and the chauffeur 
said, “ Yes, sir, —burst.” 

So the burst boot was taken off and a 
new one put on, a boot that had never 
been on foot before. ‘The foot in question 
was held up on a_ jack during’ this 
operation, and the new boot laced up with 
a pump. ‘This took exactly twenty-five 


minutes. Then the monster got his 
spoon going again, and said, “* Let me run : 
oh, let me run!” And for fifteen miles 


on a straight and empty road it ran, I 
timed the miles, but shall not produce 
their chronology for the benefit of a 
forsworn constabulary. 

But there were no more dithyrambics 
that morning. We should have reached 
Hunstanton in time for lunch. Instead, 
we waited to repair our fourth puncture 
at 1.45 p.m., and twenty-five miles short 
of our destination. ‘This fourth puncture 
was caused by a spicule of flint three- 
quarters of an inch long—sharp, it is true, 
but weighing perhaps two pennyweights, 
while we weighed two tons. It seemed 
an impertinence. So we lunched at a 
wayside inn, and during lunch the pundits 
held a consultation, of which the upshot 
was this: 

We had no more boots for our monster, 
for his off fore-foot had burst once, and 
punctured once (thus necessitating two 
soles and one boot), Similarly, but more 
so, his off hind-foot had burst twice (thus 
necessitating two boots and two soles). 
Now, there was no certain shoemaker’s 
shop at Hunstanton, as far as we knew, but 
there was a regular universal store at 
King’s Lynn, which was about equidistant, 

And, so said the chauffeur, there was 
something wrong with the monster’s spoon 
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(ignition), and he didn’t rightly know 
what, and therefore it seemed the prudent 
part not to go to Hunstanton (lunch, a 
thing of the preterite, having been the 
object), but to the well-supplied King’s 
Lynn. And we all breathed a pious hope 
that we might get there. 

Whizz: hoot: purr! The last boot 
held, the spoon went busily to the 
monster’s mouth, and we just flowed into 
King’s Lynn. ‘The return journey, so I 
vaguely gathered, would be made by other 
roads ; but personally, intoxicated with air 
and movement, I neither asked nor 
desired to know what those roads would 
be. ‘This one small but rather salient 
fact is necessary to record here, that as 
we waited at King’s Lynn, and as we 
buzzed homewards afterwards, no thought 
of Bircham entered my head at all. ‘The 
subsequent hallucination, if hallucination 
it was, was not, as far as I know, self- 
suggested. ‘That we had gone out of our 
way for the sake of the garage, I knew, 
and that was all. Harry also told me 
that he did not know where our road 
would take us. 

The rest that follows is 
possible narrative of what actually oc- 
curred. But it seems to me, a humble 
student of the occult, to be curious. 

While we waited we had tea in a hotel 


the baldest 


looking on to a big empty square of 


houses, and after tea we waited a very 
long time for our monster to pick us up. 
Then the telephone inquired for “the 
gentleman on the motor,” and since Harry 
had strolled out to get a local evening 
paper with news of the last Test Match, 
I applied ear and mouth to that elusive 
instrument. What I heard was not en- 
couraging: the ignition had gone very 
wrong indeed, and “ perhaps ” in an hour 
we should be able to start. It was then 
about half-past six, and we were just 
seventy-eight miles from Dunwich. 

Harry came back soon after this, and 
I told him what the message from the 
garage had been. What he said was 
this: “Then we shan’t get back till long 
after dinner. We might just as well have 
camped out to see your ghost.” 

As I have already said, no notion of 
Bircham was in my mind, and I mention 
this as evidence that, even if it had been, 
Harry’s remark would have implied that 
we were not going through Bircham. 

The hour lengthened itself into an 
hour and a half. Then the monster, 


quite well again, came round 
the corner, and we got in. 

“Whack her up, Jack,’ said Harry to 
the chauffeur. ‘‘ The roads will be empty. 
You had better light up at once.” 

‘The monster, with its eyes agleam, was 
whacked up, and never in my life have 
I been carried so cautiously and yet so 
swiftly. Jack never took a risk or the 
possibility of a risk, but when the road 
was clear and open he let the monster run 
just as fast as it was able. Its eyes made 
day of the road fifty yards ahead, and the 
romance of night was fairyland round us. 
Hares started from the roadside, and 
raced in front of us for a hundred yards, 
then just wheeled in time to avoid the 
ear-flaps of the great triumphant brute 
that carried us. Moths flitted across, 
struck sometimes by the lenses of its eyes, 
and the miles peeled over our shoulders, 
When It occurred we were going top-speed. 
And this was It—quite unsensational, but 
to us quite inexplicable unless my mid- 
night imaginings happened to be true. 

As I have said, I was in command 
of the hooter and of the syren. We were 
flying along on a straight down-grade, as 
fast as ever we could go, for the engines 
were working, though the decline was 
considerable. ‘Then quite suddenly I saw 
in front of us a thick cloud of dust, 
and knew instinctively and on the instant, 
without thought or reasoning, what that 
must mean. Evidently something going 
very fast (or else so large a cloud could 
not have been raised) was in front of us, 
and going in the same direction as our- 
selves, Had it been something on the 
road coming to meet us, we should of 
course have seen the vehicle first and run 
into the dust-cloud afterwards. Had it, 
again, been something of low speed—a 
horse and dog-cart, for instance—no such 
dust could have been raised. But, as it 
was I knew at once that there was a 
motor travelling swiftly just ahead of us, 
also that it was not going as fast as we 
were, or we should have run into its dust 
much more gradually, But we went into 
it as into a suddenly lowered curtain. 

Then I shouted to Jack. ‘‘ Slow down, 
and put on the brake,” I shrieked. 
‘*’'There’s something just ahead of us.” 

As I spoke I wrought a wild concerto 
on the hooter, and with my right hand 
groped for the syren, but did not find it. 
Simultaneously I heard a wild, frightened 
shriek, just as if I had sounded the syren 


hooting 
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myself, Jack had felt for it too, and 
our hands fingered each other. ‘Then we 
entered the dust-cloud. 

We slowed down with extraordinary 
speed, and still peering ahead we went 
dead-slow through it. I had not put on 
my goggles after leaving King’s Lynn, and 
the dust stung and smarted in my eyes. 
It was not, therefore, a belt of fog, but 
real road-dust. 
And at the 
moment we crept 
through it I felt 
Harry’s hands on 
my shoulder. 

‘*'There’s some- 
thing just ahead,” 
he said. ‘‘ Look! 
don’t you see the 
tail light ?” 

As a matter of 
fact, I did not; 
and, still going 
very slow, we 
came out of that 
dust-cloud. ‘The 
broad empty road 
stretched in front 
of us; a hedge 
was on each side, 
and there was no 
turning either to 
right or left. Only, 
on the right, was a 
lodge, and gates 
which were closed. 
The lodge had 
no lights in any 
window. 

Then we came 
to a standstill ; 
the air was dead- 
calm, not a leaf 
in the hedgerow 
trees was imnoving, 
not a grain of 
dust was lifted 
from the road. 
But behind, the 
dust-cloud still 
hung in the arr, 
and stopped dead- 




























short at the closed lodge-gates. We had 
moved very slowly for the last hundred 
yards: it was difficult to suppose that it 
was of our making. ‘Then Jack spoke, 
with a curious crack in his voice. 

“Tt must have been a motor, sir,” he 
said. ‘ But where is it?” 

I had no reply to this, and from behind 
another voice, Harry’s voice, spoke. For 
the moment I did 
not recognise it, 
for it was strained 
and faltering. 

“Did you open 

the syren?” he 
asked. 
I tried to say 
no,” but could 
not. Simply no 
sound came. 

Then we went 
on again. Soon 
we came to 
scattered lights in 
houses by the 
wayside. 

“Whats this 
place?” I asked 
Jack. 

“ Bircham, sir, 
said he. 


se 


” 


“The weather-eaten, sandy cliffs of the Suffolk shore.” 


























A pivot bridge on the Manchester and Liverpool Ship Canal. 


THE SECOND CITY OF THE EMPIRE. 


LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


WRITTEN AND 


I. 


“THOUGH all the machinery of 
Lancashire cannot make one 
rose-petal, trade and manufacture 

create their own romance. ‘The railway, 
the ocean steamship, and the weaving- 
loom are but the materialised dreams of 
their inventors, and human thought, 
passion and action become associated 
with them as they do with things which 
time has invested with reverential interest. 
Away from cities, at removed distances, 
the primal curse which an austere theology 
detects in man’s labour is in a measure 
veiled by associations, gathered from 
past ages. Poetic distinction clings even 
now to the shepherd, the sower, the 
ploughman ; these go about their business 
apparently as part of the phenomena of 
the seasons, and though their labour is 
still hard and often bitter, it has less of 
the modern spirit than that of men and 
women who crowd together in great cities 
to be hypnotised by the fantastic forces 
of necessity. 

In Liverpool,in Manchester, or wherever 
mankind is in close touch, that profound 
riddle of existence, why all things are 
made to prey upon each other, is asked 
with a sharper point, urged by the 
visible weaving of the warp and woof of 
human interests and desires : urged also by 
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BY WILLIAM HYDE. 


the mysterious forces of the inanimate, such 
as coal and iron, mere carbon and mineral 
matter, which draw like magnets into the 
broad estuary of the Mersey argosies of 
commerce from all the lands of the earth, 
gathering from the plantations of America 
cotton and corn, and freights of many 
kinds, which flow steadily day and night 
into the wharves and warehouses of Liver- 
pool. ‘Thus inanimate rocks beneath the 
once smiling English hills have indirectly 
created the docks of Liverpool, built up 
huge industries, and shaped the skill and 
lives of millions of human beings. 

Imagine a pool—an inlet of the sea with 
something that grows in a natural manner 
at intervals on its margin, that increases 
until it forms a fringe where land and 
water meet ; imagine a growth spreading 
inland from this, which sends out strings 
and veins farther and farther still, and 
you will have in analogy the history of 
LivERPOOL. First a dock (the first with 
flood-gates in Britain); then another, 
then more, then a fringe of docks, and 
at the present day over seven miles of 
magnificent engineering, where the largest 
ships afloat are daily handled with all the 
known forces of mechanical science, form- 
ing one of the greatest seaports in the 
world. 

The volume of its trade is enormous, 
and is increasing; cotton, corn, wool, 
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The utilitarian side of Liverpool. 


timber and cattle pour into the port. 
‘The raw material of the food and clothes 
of Britain is thence conveyed by a veining 
of railways and canals as the life-blood 
of its trade. Humanity in a great range 
and variety flows through the streets 
and wharves of this world-port, from half- 
barbaric Russian peasants in sheepskins 
to the latest type of luxurious femin- 
ism from American cities. On a 
summer morning the first impression is 
that of movement and activity ; as the 
sun shoots its rays down the broad streets 
sloping to the river, modern house-fronts, 
gilt lettering, plate-glass shop-windows, 
glitterinthe sun. ‘There isa curious eager- 
ness in the quickly moving people, more 
rapid and intense than in the busy streets 
of London. Electric tramcars keep one’s 
faculties on the stretch to avoid them, as 
they whirl through the streets. An electric 
railway runs overhead, with a sequence 
of trains passing every dock. ‘There are 
railways under ground, under water; and 
these, visible and invisible, have over a 
hundred stations about the city. One 
feels breathless, eager, with a_ sense 
that a net has closed about one; that 
individuality, feeling, sight, have been 
captured by some skilful combination 
of wires and rods. 

But what is this? While the senses 


are occupied by the mechanical activity 
in the streets, one is suddenly confronted 
with—— A part of ancient Rome? <A 
smoke-stained Grecian temple? Is it 
the grandeur and dignity of the ancient 
world? Here! in a web of mechanical 
wires and lines! In an isolated space 
a vast grey temple portico rises up from 
flights of steps, rigid in massive simplicity, 
dark, portentous, whose Corinthian 
columns reflect only sombre tones, which 
seem to have a hypnotic power as one 
looks on them. It is no fantasy. It is 
St. George’s Hall, one of the chief glories 
of Liverpool. More impressive than 
beautiful, there is no other building quite 
like this in Britain. 

It seems that here a_hard-headed, 
intellectual people are paying perhaps an 
unconscious tribute to a past ideal, with 
the incarnate desire that is in all humanity 
for expression through art; though one 
of the great liners in the pool below 
would carry the freights of an antique 
fleet, and one of their hydraulic cranes 
would swing a Carthaginian argosy as a 
child swings a toy on its finger. 

Around this isolated mass of Greek 
architecture are others of similar but 
less degree, which contrive to keep up the 
analogies of forums, capitols, parthenons : 
a tall column with a statue of the 
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Official Liverpool : 


great Duke of Wellington; and _ the 
Walker Art Gallery, a fitting casket for the 
many jewels of British art within. ‘There 
are civic buildings, besides, of law and 
government, with a museum and the rest, 
all detailed by many guides. Gathered 
about these are the statues of men who 
gave, who led, who governed ; men whose 
benevolent instincts caused them to 
wonder whose wealth they had acquired, 
and how some of it could be employed 
to help the imperfect human law between 
man and man. 

In these Liverpool streets the eye is 
seldom unoccupied with some kind of 
Palladian or pseudo-classic erection— 
domes, or porches, or fronts appearing 
generally above the grey and smoky 
vistas, 

Those most potent magnates, the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Board-—the com- 
mercial equivalent of the ancient Venetian 
Council of Ten—the committee of experts 
who control the docks, are building 
a palace which will overlook the most 
characteristic and historic spot in the 
city—the Pier-head and Landing-stage. 
‘Thus, the oligarchy of Liverpool may 
look out of their English Renaissance 
windows on the scene of the city’s early 
struggles with the currents of a storm- 
beaten estuary and the drifting sands 


St. George's Hall. 


of an insecure anchorage, with the com- 
placency of one who “Shas had losses,” 
but who has since grown rich, and has 
‘feverything handsome about him.” 

‘The romance of trade has few examples 
to equal this rise to wealth and importance 
of an obscure seaport, engaged o1 


ily two 
hundred years ago in a small carrying 
trade. 
On the opposite bank of the Mersey is 
Birkenhead, a youthful rival to Liverpool, 
but steadily creeping up in importance. 
Here are immense docks, cattle landing- 
stages, lairages, and ship-building yards 
whence come naval ironclads, ocean liners 
,and canal barges; one of the most complete 
ship-yards in the kingdom. Right up the 
Cheshire bank of the Mersey are groups 
at intervals of docks and shipping, with a 
famous anchorage for Atlantic steamers. 
At Eastham the Manchester Ship Canal 
begins, a tremendous piece of engineering, 
costing about 414,000,000. ‘Three large 
sets of locks regulate the inland waters 
and tidal water from the sea, railway 
bridges swing across on pivots, ocean 
steamers pass up and down between them. 
Kringeing one of the ancient pools, 
dammed up by stone embankments, is 
Widnes, a conglomeration of all that is 
abhorred by idealists, and not without 
cause. ‘The smoke that traiis from the 
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chimneys of this nest of chemical works 
is of full volume, many colours, and 
curious flavour. One looks at it from the 
calm reaches of the canal with a sense of 
awe, and wonders if these alkali works 
are not colonies of demons and spirits 
from the underworld. 

But no! the most potent spirit here 
is that of science. The powers evoked 
form essential ingredients for the present 
age, and this patch of tall chimney-shafts, 
looking like a rank growth of fungi on an 
evil spot, is one of the pieces of the 
world’s chess-board on which men and 
nations are playing an endless game until 
the mysterious destiny of the human 
race is accomplished. 


ai, 


Even the journey hither from London has 
been crowded with impressive moments. 
Beat! Beat! Beat! The train throbs 
with a rhythmical cadence, on! on! de- 
vouring space. We are being whirled 
on smooth steel rails to Liverpool, by a 
pulsing machine that seems alive. It is 
late afternoon; outside, the wide restful 
landscapes of the English Midlands, with 
all their mellowed memories, are flying 
by, making fleeting pictures in the long 
glass window at the side of the train, 
pictures of a glowing sky, of wide vistas 
of peace over earth and air, of quiet cattle 
in the meadows, with a streak of wood- 
land, and the flash of a stream ever and 
anon. 

The crimson and gold of the sunset 
deepen and soften the horizon, when, as 
in a magician’s mirror, the scene clouds, 
there is a film on the crimson, a stain on 
the gold; field and hedgerow appear no 
more, a mist of dun smoke obscures them. 

Tall, slender furnace shafts begin a 
dance upon the glass picture plane, 
whirling in trails of smoky vapour, some- 
times in groups; lights flash ; tongues of 
flame shoot up, burning like a “ witch’s 
oils” in all the hues of yellow, blue, and 
green ; the air is darkened and heavy with 
sulphur fumes, the slender shafts thicken, 
become involved with groups of squat 
kilns, like immense gnomes with glowing 
eyes, together moving with hordes of men. 
Then gable-pointed heaps of blackness 
interweave, coming and going as in a wild 
fantastic dream that is dancing on a low 
red sunset. The glows of greenish blue 
flame are less frequent, but bursts of 


light explode in thousands of needle- 
like rays from lamps of silvery radiance, 
cutting out sharp-edged shadows on 
the grime with cold precision, against 
the low red streaks of departing day. 
Electricity, that young mystic child of 
science, dances, eye-bewildering, in the 
serried lines of factory windows ; then 
networks of involved iron rods and girders 
are crystallised in it, immense wheels glitter 
in it; house shapes, men’s figures, men’s 
faces begin to appear, all moving and 
flashing in a grotesque maze with the 
gloom, smoke and grime. 

Through all this the rocking, swaying 
train runs shrieking as though affrighted 
into a great “junction,” through a great 
glare and out again into a glittering tangle 
of railway metals, weaving and crossing 
each other in a mesh like a huge spider’s 
web, centred by an irregular mass of sheds 
squatting down with a sinister suggestion 
of something with a red-hot mouth with 
iron cranes for its mandibles. 

Panting, throbbing, the train wears on, 
thunders and shrieks over iron bridges 
above the slow and festering canals, and 
on again through more shifting pictures, 
until it is once more out in the open fields 
under the sombre remnants of day in the 
obscure solemn twilight. But we have 
entered the zone of the great industries, 
interludes of field and hedgerow soon pass, 
and again a Walpurgis-night dream begins, 
Out of the night spring up more houses, 
crowds of lamp-lit faces in lurid vistas, 
ridge upon ridge of low grimy brick 
houses, and then a sudden gap of dark- 
ness. We are on a great bridge, and 
far below us are the mud flats of a river, 
with trickling lights and phantom ships 
and barges. For a moment a great hill 
holds the sky; then it whirls by in huge 
rough strata of rock, catching gleams 
from the train; and once more we dash 
into utilitarian dissolving views. But the 
beat of the train is becoming slower, 
slower still, a galaxy of coloured lights 
in vertical rows rushes up, with strings 
of lamps, clouds of steam, ranks of 
waiting engines, and a great glass space 
over all. We are gliding into Liverpool. 

* * * * * 

A great ship lies here in the Mersey, an 
instrument of fate to thousands, to whom 
the far-off lands beckon, for the blue Peter 
is flying. In the core of the vessel where 
its heart beats, in the centre of a ribbed 
and riveted iron shell, lie the cylinder 
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Cotton under way. 


and piston which conquer the oceanic dis- 
tances ; for an invisible but mighty force, 
the human intellect, has bound down fire 


and water by ringed and tempered metal to 


move them at will. Beyond, through iron 
doors, one sees the half-nude, coal-stained 
figures of the guardians and feeders of the 
mystic element that glows behind a range 
of furnace doors. ‘That glittering steel 
arm, the piston, now at rest, is a symbol 
of the modern spirit. Every stroke it 
makes means some degree of wealth to 
different degrees of men, and those silent, 
watchful, lithe figures about it are bound 
with it as links in a chain of necessity, 
one end of which is in the stifling stoke- 
hole of the liner, and the other, through 
link upon link of varied interests, is in 
the merchant’s palace. 

3uilt around this beating pulse of force 
is a maze of multiplied contrivances, for 
convenience, for luxury ; a floating hive of 
close-packed cells, where for a little time 
is gathered together an epitome of man- 
kind. Here, in close touch, but still 
divided by invisible social distinctions, are 
the careworn man of wealth, the astute 
emissary of great corporations, the dis- 
tinguished soldier, the trader with his 
samples, the. eloping adventuress, the 
skilled mechanic, the social failure, the 
Ambassador of State. Here are heavy- 
faced peasants from the sighing pine 


forests of Northern 
the blue-eyed, 


Europe; and 
sweet-faced women of 
English pastoral life. They are all 
ticketed and numbered, and endowed 
with the right to some little cell in the 
tier upon tier of passages and cabins in 
this hive. 

Up above the bustle, watchful and 
serene, is the commander, whose finger 
is always on the pulse of the leviathan 
machine ; surrounded by his pilots and 
officers, one of whom speaks through a 
large cone, andas he speaks, the answering 
signals from the tugs’ sirens keep the air 
in a constant vibration, with hoarse, half- 
musical sounds. And then, as gang- 
way after gangway is withdrawn, and rope 
after rope cast off, the great sea-monster 
throbs, smokes, groans, and shivers, is 
awakening to life. Lines of faces look 
down to the landing-stage beneath them, 
lines of faces look upwards, faces that may 
never look in each other’s eyes again. Pale 
are some, rigidly staring others. There are 
tears, cheers, trembling hands, a fluttering 
of farewells ; then bell-sounds strike the 
ear, the blue Peter comes sliding down, 
and the great ship slowly wears out into 
the wide estuary, pointing westward, 
bearing hopes and fears down the river 
into the gateway of the ocean, where the 
great steel arm begins to work, restlessly, 
resistlessly, day and night, till it reaches 
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and piston which conquer the oceanic dis- 
tances ; for an invisible but mighty force, 
the human intellect, has bound down fire 
and water by ringed and tempered metal to 
move them at will. Beyond, through iron 
doors, one sees the half-nude, coal-stained 
figures of the guardians and feeders of the 
mystic element that glows behind a range 
of furnace doors. ‘That glittering steel 
arm, the piston, now at rest, is a symbol 
of the modern spirit. Every stroke it 
makes means some degree of wealth to 
different degrees of men, and those silent, 
watchful, lithe figures about it are bound 
with it as links in a chain of necessity, 
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forests of Northern Europe; and 
the blue-eyed, » sweet-faced women of 
English pastoral life. They are all 
ticketed and numbered, and endowed 
with the right to some little cell in the 
tier upon tier of passages and cabins in 
this hive. 

Up above the bustle, watchful and 
serene, is the commander, whose finger 
is always on the pulse of the leviathan 
machine ; surrounded by his pilots and 
officers, one of whom speaks through a 
large cone, ands he speaks, the answering 
signals from the tugs’ sirens keep the air 
in a constant vibration, with hoarse, half- 
musical sounds. And then, as gang- 
way after gangway is withdrawn, and rope 
after rope cast off, the great sea-monster 
throbs, smokes, groans, and shivers, is 
awakening to life. Lines of faces look 
down to the landing-stage beneath them, 
lines of faces look upwards, faces that may 
never look in each other’s eyes again. Pale 
are some, rigidly staring others. ‘There are 
tears, cheers, trembling hands, a fluttering 
of farewells ; then bell-sounds strike the 
ear, the blue Peter comes sliding down, 
and the great ship slowly wears out into 
the wide estuary, pointing westward, 
bearing hopes and fears down the river 
into the gateway of the ocean, where the 
great steel arm begins to work, restlessly, 
resistlessly, day and night, till it reaches 
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another shore. Soon the whole dis- 
appears in the haze of the setting sun, 
a speck that has vanished in a great 
ocean, a symbol of all our lives. 

A familiar incident this at the Landing- 
stage, a stage of many dramas, making 
chapters in theunwritten story of humanity. 
It is a nerve-centre of the city’s life, the 
scene of incessant movement and changing 
interest. Steam ferries crowded with 
passengers come and go every few minutes. 
Merchants, clerks, labourers, shopmen, 
fresh-looking girls, schoolboys, pour across 
the gangways. Glistening seagulls whirl 
about them, and the distant clang of 
hammers beating on the opposite shore, 
with the hoarse roar of steamships’ signals, 
makes an incessant undertone of sound. 
Business and pleasure jostle each other. 
Here are the steamers crowded with 
holiday folk from the industrial districts, 
bound for Wales, Ireland, and the coast 
resorts : a laughing, chattering crowd, with 
the flushed, excited faces of children, of 
women, many showing their Celtic descent 
in an exquisite refinement of feature and 
beauty of expression. 

Behind the fringe of granite quays and 
docks on the bank of the Mersey runs 
the overhead electric railway, high above 
this panorama of maritime success. For 
a few pence one can travel to and fro, a 


moving and excited spectator of the varied 
life below. Beneath, the iron monsters 
are lying in their berths, idle, expectant, 
disgorging or absorbing as the time befits ; 
they Jook like inanimate Gullivers tied 
down with ropes, with Lilliputian figures 
about them, patting them with hammers, 
painting them with brushes, and filling 
them with endless packages. 

These beings occasionally swarm up 
the railway stairs into the rapidly moving 
trains. A stoker, glistening blackly, gets 
into the carriage. 

Pointing to a great steamship, crowded 
with human forms, far out in the haze 
of the Mersey, I ask, “Is that the 
Campania?” 

He shades his eyes with his hands. 
“Yes,” he replies ; ‘‘ she’s just in.” 

I ask a few more questions, and terse 
intelligent replies are given in a delightful 
North-country accent. ‘The names and 
history of these ocean monarchs are house- 
hold words ; their birth on the Clyde or 
Tyne, their length, tonnage, horse-power, 
the meaning of their flags, are all retailed 
between the puffs from a cutty, as a man 
reckons up his family 

Another man enters (Scandinavian 
descent, a tarry blue-jacket, with knotty 
hands). Pointing to a sailing-barque being 
warped out of Brocklebank Dock, I ask, 
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The mouth of the Mersey. 


“What is she 
doing ?” 

**S out h 
America for 
timber,” is the 
reply. 

“That seems 
an old ship for 
an ocean voy- 
age. Do these 
come back 
here ?” 

‘*S ome- 
times,” he re- 
plied, with a 
curiously signi- 
ficant glance. 

“Will — this 
one come 
back ?” 

OP ie Sey SG 
knows,’’ he 
said, 

The two 
words were 
spoken quiet- 
ly ; but they 
matched _ his 
clear-cut 
northern face, 
and contained 
all the secrets 
of the sea. 

A little 
farther was a 
small crowd of 
figures in one 
of the older 
docks, just in- 
side the  pal- 
ings. I had 
but a glimpse, 
but it will last 
for years. Ly- 
ing flat on the 
edge of the 
granite quay 
was a some- 
thing, partially 
covered by a 
sack. Two 
high seaman’s 
boots projected 
from it, glisten- 
ing and wet, 
and a dock 
policeman 
standing by it 


kept back with his arm a group of labourers, Yes, God knows! 
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On the land side of the railway are 
long grey vistas, running up between tall 
warehouses. Each flashes some glimpse 
of meaning, too stern, too utterly utilitarian 
to be called ugly, with a background of 
factory shafts, grimy railway arches, gaso- 
meters, and the slated roofs of the people 
—seven miles of “ the blessings of civilisa- 
tion.” At Herculaneum Dock I descended 
and wandered into details. I made my 
way cautiously over the narrow bridges 
on the giant flood-gates into a world of 
cranes, massive masonry, twisted cables, 
chains, and anchors. I saw huge pro- 
pellers hanging in the air above me with 
the bottoms of steamers; afraid instinc- 
tively of being 


found it piled in countless bales in sheds, 
coming up out of dark holds, swinging 
high overhead on cranes, overflowing from 
lofts, and drooping down from their doors 
in streaks. ‘Then I found grain, also 
piled in heaps, lit up by gleams of sun- 
light through open doorways, and hidden 
in gloomy shadows of wharves and ware- 
houses, brown and golden studies of light 
and shade. I found men shovelling 
golden maize into sacks, men dragging 
bales of wool, rolling barrels ; men sitting 
on these, men with the thin yellow face of 
poverty, some eating scraps of food. 

I watch a long column of men gradu- 
ally being paid wages at the little window 





crushed, yet 
ever fascinated by 
the situation. 

The faces of 
men of all nations 
greet one, looking 
over the sides of 


vessels, looking 
out of sheds, 
cabin doorways, 


grouped about 
pier-heads, all 





kinds of men— 
deck-hands, 
mar) hers, 
labourers, dock 
officials.  Every- 
where are lorries, 
trolleys, — railway 
trucks, on roads, 
on lines (one 
meets a _ whole 











train in a Street, 

with a man ring- 

ing a bell in front of the engine, as 
though it were lost and he were the 
town crier). One dock is a haunt of 
peace, another frantic with excitement ; 
a gamut of sounds roaring there from 
ships’ syrens and curious muffled sounds 
of steam. 

On a lorry drawn by three horses there 
comes a load of draggle-tailed bales, bound 
by iron bands, an uncanny-looking mass of 
dirty white, drifty, shifty, vaporous-looking 
stuff—raw cotton! Out of this unsub- 
stantial material huge industries are built. 
It left an odd sensation as it passed, for 
like a phantom it seemed to reflect no light. 
As I telt my way about I met it frequently ; 
it drifted about in wisps and wraiths, 
pervading everything like a spell, | 


The Town Hall, 


of a small shed ; they keep in queue, and 
take their share of the wealtii about them 
with a curious gravity. From behind a gate 
I watch them, unseen, with an ill-defined 
sense of resentment: the impression they 
make is always of something grey—grey 
faces, grey clothes, grey hair, grey life 
and surroundings ; the young and the old 
are stamped with it. As they pass across 
a streak of sunlight, their heads and faces 
are thrown into hard light and _ shade ; 
they are like a series of Durer studies, 
and some exhibit the marks of a high 
race, yet this strange riddle of existence 
cannot be judged by appearance. ‘The 
whole of this complex materialisation 
is involved in a web of paradoxes: 


one looks from these grey workers to 
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A ferry at the Landing-stage. 


the huge warehouses, which now seem 
not unlike Norman castles, but their 
solid walls, their iron-ribbed floors with 
tons and tons of wealth, are mostly 
the outcome of a thin vapour—sfeam. 
Most of the wealth of Lancashire rests on 
the light airy gossamer which the cotton- 
seed grows; great cities, solid visible 
possessions with births, deaths and mar- 
riages in them, rest on ‘‘trifles light as 
air.” One feels it personally as one 
creeps on a narrow slip of quay between 
the iron walls of the liner’s side and the 
stone walls of the warehouse, over six 
hundred feet of compression with a ribbon 
of sky above ; here men, steam, cotton, are 
bound down under enormous pressures to 
serve the purpose of someone or some- 
thing, and even to be gambled with. 


Standing on the Landing-stage at Liver- 
pool one may see, amidst the glimpses of 
its shifting drama, hints of other things, — 
some lovely profile, with the Celtic dower 
of beauty, some glance of eyes expressing 
the mystery of nature’s solitudes in their 
depths. Just at hand is a glistening bank 
of sand, at low water the haunt of scream- 
ing gulls; and one may vision out of it 
the reed beds, the pale gleaming waters of 
a grey sea-marsh pool, and the solitude 
of its mysterious past; and thus one 
may for an instant look through the sub- 
stance of the material world, and _ this 
mechanical life of monotonous haste, with 
a throb of disdain, when the hoarse roar of 
the machinery of necessity is for an instant 
silenced, and one hears only a still small 
voice, 

















A fleet of timber ships by night. 





THE LITTLE TOUN. 
BY JOHN RUNCIE 


CANNA gang back to the little toun, 
For Jess and Jean 
Wi’ their lowerin’ een 
Sit yet on the kerb when the sun gaes doun 
An’ gie sic a hoast* when a body gangs by. 
O that clatterin’ street that rins doun by the sea, 
Where the tongue of a wife 
Is as sharp as a knife, 
When she sits wi her yarn and pins on her knee 


And gies sic a hoast when a body gangs by. 


The provost he daurna gang doun for his gill, 
But waun’ers awa’ 
To be shut o’ them a’, 

A mile by the kirkyard an’ roun’ by the hill,— 


O that terrible hoast when a body gangs by! 


The minister heard it an’ turned his heid 
An’ his look was sae stern 
That it frichtened a bairn, 
But the wives they were busy wi’ yarn and wi’ threid 


An’ hoasted again when the body gaed by 


A lassie gaed by, an’ her face was like death, 
An’ a bairnie she pressed 
To the howe o’ her breast : 

O God in your Heaven, hae mercy on baith, 


An’ remember the hoast when a body gangs by ! 


She kissed her bairn wi’ a sob and a cry,— 
An’ the green seaweed 
It pillows her heid, 
While the Red Sun scowls wi’ the wind in his eye; 
O that terrible hoast when a body gangs by! 


* A name applied in Scots dialect to the half-suppressed cough which denotes derision or 
contempt. 
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The Earl of Durham and his twin brother, the Hon. Frederick Lambton, 
From a photograph taken specially for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE by Leonard Willoughby, 
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A winter view of the College from the Playing Fields, 


The Eton Schooldays of Certain Celebrities. 
THE EARL OF DURHAM. 


BY AN OLD 
O old Etonians of the early seventies 

Lord Durham will always be 
thought of as “ Jacko” Lambton. 

He had not come into the title then, and 
his nickname of ‘‘ Jacko ” came to him in 
this way:—He boarded at Dr. Warre’s 
house, and one of the “‘swells” there, Jack 
Bunbury by name, one of the best of good 
fellows, asked young Lambton what his 
Christian name was, as every decent fellow 
ought to have a nickname. When he was 
told it was John he looked Lambton up 
and down and said, “John is already in 
use—we must call you ‘Jacko’;” and Jacko 
he became from that moment, which I am 
sorry to say is thirty-six years ago! Lord 
Durham went to Eton very young, in 1868, 
accompanied by his twin Freddy. ‘Their 
names were down for Dr. Warre’s house, 
but as there was no vacancy they went for 
one term to Mr. Frewer’s—a small house 
in Keate’s Lane. ‘The first escapade of 
the twins took place at the end of their 
short sojourn under Mr. Frewer’s roof. It 
appears that their ire had been raised by 
certain boys in a Dame's house opposite 
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surreptitiously breaking their windows. 
Not being quite certain on which particu- 
lar pane of glass they ought to retaliate, 
they determined to do the _ business 
thoroughly, so they purchased a quantity 
of marbles and peppered the front of the 
house systematically, and having made 
holes in most of the windows, retired to 
their own quarters feeling that their day 
had not been entirely wasted, and that 
honour was satisfied. Mr. Frewer, how- 
ever, strange to relate, did not share their 
satisfaction, and the consequence was 
that the gemini were given a long “ poena” 
to write out the very morning that they 
ought to have been leaving Eton for the 
holidays. 

I do not suppose two boys ever went to 
Eton more alike in appearance than the 
two Lambtons. We who saw them prac- 
tically every day of our lives for five years 
often hesitated up to the last as to which 
of them we were talking to. Many funny 
stories were told of mistakes made in this 
connection, and the masters were, often at 
fault. On one occasion Mr, Cockshott, a 
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mathematical master, stopped Jacko Lamb- 
ton in the street and asked him how he 
dared to be walking about amusing him- 
self when he had been given work to do 
till one o’clock. Lord Durham, guessing 
that his brother was the culprit, energeti- 
cally denied that Mr, Cockshott had given 
him any work to do, and the end of a 
heated argument was that the master 
accused the boy of gross untruthfulness. 
“Jacko” Lambton simulated the utmost 
indignation, and declared he would com- 
plain to the head master that Mr. Cock- 
shott had called him a liar ; but the utterly 
dumfoundered ex- 


badly was he hurt that he was confined to 
his room for a week! Lord Durham went 
several times to inquire as to how the boy 
was getting on, and that was how their 
acquaintance began, and they have been 
good friends ever since. 

Although he never played for Eton, 
Lord Durham got his twenty-two colours, 
and was a great favourite with “ Granny ” 
Martingale, who was the professional 
attached to Middle Club, and quite a 
character in his way. His great hobby 
was the turf, and the fact that ‘ Jacko” 
Lambton’s father was a well-known owner 

of racehorses gave 





pression on the 
master’s face was 
too much for young 
Lambton’s gravity, 
and he had to 
laugh and explain 
to the bewildered 
mathematical 
master that he had 
got hold of the 
wrong boy. 

As a_ cricketer 
Lord Durham was 
much above the 
average. He was 
left - handed, and 
bowled round the 
wicket with a nice 
easy action, and in 
his day took a good 
deal of playing. 
He was a batsman 
of the hard hitting 
order ; and to this 
Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston can 
most certainly 








the young man a 
prima-facte claim 
on his affections, 
I believe I am 
right in saying that 
Lord Durham sus- 
pects to this day 
that certain half- 
volleys he hit over 
the trees of Middle 
Club were not 
bowled altogether 
accidentally by 
dear old “Granny.” 

Lord Durham 
must have been 
very well coached 
before he went to 
Eton, for he took 
the very highest 
form a new boy 
can enter on his 
arrival — namely, 
upper remove. He 
therefore had only 
a very short term 
of fagging, for after 








testify, for it was 
through this very Photo by] 

aptitude of Jacko 

Lambton’s that they first made each 
other’s acquaintance, It happened in this 
way. It was the custom—especially 
“after six” in the summer term-—for 
the bigger boys to walk through “ Six- 
penny” on their way from Upper Club, 
and get any lower boy to give them a ball. 
The field is frequently crowded, and I 
have often wondered that more accidents 
do not happen. On this occasion Durham 
hit a half-volley, very hard among a lot of 
small boys, and it caught one of them a 
tremendous blow on the leg. The victim 
turned out to be young Curzon, and so 


The Earl of Durham in his Eton days. 


you get into Fifth 
[Hills & Saunders. Form you are 
exempt. 

His first fag master at Dr. Warre’s was 
Lord Harris, who was that year captain of 
the Eton eleven, besides being a good 
all-round athlete. Fagging in those days 
was a much more serious business than it 
is now. In fact, I believe at the present 
day the whole thing is only a farce, and 
the lower boy is as tenderly cared for and 
looked after as at home. In my day you 
were expected to cook sausages, make 
omelettes, grill and fry chops, besides 
toasting any quantity of bread; and by 
the time you had got your fag master’s 
breakfast ready there was very little time 
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for you to get your own before chapel. 
I shall never forget the first eggs I was 
given to poach! I remember going out 
of my fag master’s room with the eggs in 
my hand and without the faintest notion 
how to begin. I was only twelve, and I 
had néver been taught to cook! How- 
ever, a little friend of mine who had 
already been at Eton one term said, “ It’s 
quite easy. Get a frying-pan and break 
the blessed things on the edge. Let 
them flop into the water, and when they 
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air as possible to my fag master. He 
gave the plate just one look, and then 
with an ominous frown said, **‘ What the 
deuce is this?” I candidly told him I 
didn’t know, so he sent me up to Windsor 
in my play-hours “‘after twelve,” to buy a 
penny bun and bring it back in one of 
Leyton’s bags (this was a_ favourite 
punishment in those days), and at the 
same time he said I might ask Leyton 
how to poach eggs. I laid in a stock of 


z 


t 
Leyton’s paper bags that day, as I felt sure 

















The College pump. 


[This was for many generations the only washing-place provided for the boys in College.] 


look all right, why, just fish them out on 
to a plate.” 

Well, I did break them (rather harder 
than necessary, perhaps) on the side of 
the frying-pan and let them “flop” into 
the water, according to instructions, with 
a good deal of the shell, which somehow 
got mixed up with the yoke, and I just 
watched them anxiously for the moment 
when they would look “all right.” As, how- 
ever, they kept looking worse and worse, 
I tried to fish them out on to a plate 
(I had no strainer or anything half so 
civilised—only a teaspoon and my fingers), 
and then took the horrid-looking mess 
and presented it with as nonchalant an 


I should want a lot of them before I 
became a “cordon bleu,” and I did. 

Lord Durham was very high up in the 
school before he left—in fact, he was only 
two out of Sixth Form ; and as there are 
only ten oppidans in that coveted division 


out of the thousand-odd boys in the 
school, the position speaks for itself. 
He was often in the same form as 


Edward Lyttelton, but the present head 
master of Eton was, I believe, a little 
junior to Lord Durham. 

In “Pop” Lambton was a_ great 
favourite, possibly because of the brevity 
of his-orations as well as for his many 
excellent qualities. He was a capital 
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listener, and could thoroughly appreciate 
the eloquence of others without endeav- 
ouring to emulate their example. Like 


the rest of us he was a great admirer of 
Welldon, who was the crack orator of 


“ Pop” in 1872-3; and I shall have more 
to say on this subject.in my sketch of the 
well-known Bishop’s Eton schooldays. 

I have obtained a capital little photo- 
graph of the cloisters and school pump, 
which recatls many memories. ‘This cool 
retreat was the rendezvous for many a 
lower boy fight, and the icy cold water of 
the veteran school pump often came in 
handy for the wounds of the vanquished. 
‘The spot has a peculiar interest for me ; 
for not only did I fight my first battle 
there when quite a small boy, but, later 
on, when playing “lines” at the wall, 
the tag of the ball kicked by Edward 
Lyttelton caught me in the eye, rendering 
me quite blind for what seemed an in- 
terminable quarter of an hour, and it was 
the cold water from the old pump which 
eventually restored my sight. 

Lord Durham’s great friend at Eton 
was Tatty Edwards-Moss, the world-famous 
oar. ‘The first time I met them was on 
the Slough road, the day of the historic 
fight between a boy called Ridley and 
Sir Hereward Wake. ‘The origin of the 
quarrel was—if I remember rightly—as 
follows. Hereward Wake was walking 
past the wall when Ridley, who was eating 
cherries, flipped a stone into Wake’s face. 
The latter stopped and asked if it was an 
accident ; but Ridley, who was with his 
two great friends Formby and Waithman, 
refused to apologise. Sir Hereward Wake 
then asked the usual Eton question which 
precedes a challenge to fight, “Do you 
take a licking?” ‘The answer being in 
the negative, a rendezvous was agreed 
upon, and all the school turned out to see 
the sport. Wake had the reputation of 
being the best boxer in the school, and 
Ridley was known to be a plucky, dare- 
devil sort of boy, who belonged to the 
fast set. In fact, he and his two friends, 
Waithman, who was very fat, and Formby, 
who had a cadaverous, Mephistophelian 
face, were known as the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil. What a fight that was! 
For a long time we could not dodge the 
masters, who were on the gu vive, but at 
last a spot was found behind some hay- 
stacks near Upper Club, and a ring was 
quickly formed. Sir Hereward Wake was 
a typical Englishman, in build, face, and 


bearing; a regular bull-dog for pluck. 
Ridley was tall and thin, and his quick 
nervous movements contrasted with the 
deliberate methods of Wake, who took all 
the punishment in the first round as if 
he rather liked it. When the latter’s 
blood was up, however, he did not leave 
the result long in doubt, for he doled out 
such severe punishment that Ridley’s eyes 
were closed and he had to be led home. 

Some time afterwards, when Ridley had 
sufficiently recovered to go to school, he 
made his appearance before Mr. Day 
(“Parva Dies” we used to call him) with 
his face all the colours of the rainbow. 
Mr. Day, who belonged toa Quaker family, 
and was a wit in his way, inquired most 
tenderly after Ridley’s health, as if he was 
quite ignorant of the cause of his absence. 
He could not refrain from finishing his 
inquiries with the following sly hit: 
** Indeed, I have noticed lately that even 
in school time thou couldst not stop a 
wake /” 

Many are the stories told of Mr. Day, 
perhaps the best being that which I read 
in a charming little book on Eton by, 
I think, Mr. Brinsley Richards. <A 
brother of Mr. Day’s had just married 
a Miss Week, which appealed to the 
humour of the little master, who told us 
of the coincidence with great glee. The 
next morning, when Mr. Day took his 
seat, he found the following little note on 
his desk :— 

A Day the more, a Week the less, 
Yet Time must not complain,— 

Perhaps there may come Days enough 
To make a Week again! 

On looking back to those happy school- 
days, what a number of boys there were 
at Eton at that time who were destined 
to distinguish themselves !—poor Colonel 
Frank Rhodes, whose nickname was 
“Toad,” and who left the school a year 
after I arrived, Gerald Balfour being also 
my senior ;—Herbert Gladstone, Welldon, 
the Lytteltons, the Dukes of Montrose 
and Portland, Curzon, Lord Windsor, 
St. John Brodrick, Edgar Vincent, and 
many others whose names do not for 
the moment jump to my memory. Lord 
Durham, as a future owner of racehorses, 
had as contemporaries Charlie Merry, 
whose father owned the famous Doncaster, 
Sir Edgar Vincent, who now owns a large 
stable, and the Duke of Portland, the 
fortunate owner of St. Simon, Ayrshire, 
Donovan, Carbine, and dozens of other 
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equine celebrities. I have sad recollec- 
tions of Doncaster’s Derby. I drew him in 
a sweepstake, and as he was at 60 to 7 


in the betting, I asked Charlie Merry if 


the horse had a chance. 
couldn’t have if he 
so I sold my 
thereby lost £7 
boy! 

Lord Durham was a first-rate fives 
player, and was in “choices”; but the 
game after his own heart, which appealed 
to him more than any other, was football. 


He told me he 
stood at 60 to J, 
ticket for 1s. 6d., and 
a fortune to a 





school- 
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nor was he an extraordinarily fast runner, 
but he entered into the game heart and 
soul, and could take punishment as well 
as he could administer it. 

Rightly or wrongly, as I remember, 
“Jacko” Lambton had the reputation 
of being the better-tempered of the 
twins, but he certainly possessed any 
quantity of animal spirits, and did his 
best on several occasions to get into the 
usual schoolboy trouble. As an instance 
I may call to mind a certain 5th of 
November, when Durham and a_ few 

















Skating near Cuckoo Weir, 


He positively revelled in a hard-fought 
house match ; and it will be remembered 
by those who read my sketch of Mr. 
St. John Brodrick’s Eton schooldays, 
that it was Lord Durham who helped 
to obtain the all-important goal in the 
historic match between Dr. Warre’s 
house and Mr. Browning’s. ‘There were 
three Lambtons in the winning team— 
“ Jacko,” “ Freddy,” and ‘‘ Charlie” ; and 
I think I may state as a fact that the 
shins of the subject of this article still 
bear the marks of the hacks received 
during that fiercely contested match. 
He was not a particularly artistic player, 


chosen conspirators carried a Guy 
Fawkes, under cover of darkness, to 
the New Schools yard and set light to 
it just as six o’clock school was ending. 
The Guy was filled with squibs, which 
made a hideous noise, and brought out 


Mr. ‘‘Swog” Thackeray. This poor 
dear gentleman was often chosen for 


little pleasantries of this description, and 
it was naturally close to his schoolroom 
door that the burning figure was placed. 
‘The fury of the master knew no bounds, 
and he repeatedly charged the burning, 
crackling figure with great gallantry, 
cheered on by the delighted boys of his 
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form. By the time Mr. Thackeray had 
dispersed the Guy Fawkes, to his own 
sutisfaction and to the delight of the boys, 
and wiped the perspiration from his thick 
spectacies, Lambton and _ his _ brother 
conspirators had got to their tutor’s house 
and answered to “absence,” looking 
innocent and meek as if butter could 
not possibly melt in their mouths. 
Alas! It is quite safe to tell the story 
now, but how they would have caught it 
if they had been found out thirty odd years 
ago ! 

The two Lambtons left Eton in 1874, 
and passed into the army direct. ‘They 
joined the Coldstream Guards, and were 
quartered at Windsor, where Dr. Hornby, 
who was then Head Master of Eton, 
most kindly paid them a visit in their 
barrack-rooms, in order to inquire as to 
whether they were happy and comfort- 


able. We all liked and respected Dr. 
Hornby, although the majority of us 
only saw him at close quarters on certain 
very inauspicious occasions, He was 
always fair, courteous and patient, and 
had an exceptionally charming manner 
when acting as host. 

I have already said that the Lambtons 
were of those whose influence in the 
school was for good. Whatever scrapes 
they got into, they never lied to the 
masters, nor did they tolerate any form 
of bullying, ‘They worthily upheld all 
the best traditions of the school, and I 
am convinced that they must both look 
back to their six years at Eton with 
feelings of the greatest satisfaction, for 
their lives there must have been very 
bright and happy, and many of the 
friendships they formed were both deep 
and lasting. 


All the photographs in this article, otherwise unspecified, were taken by the 
Rev. Henry Daman. 


Fellow’s Pond. 





THE ONE WAY OUT. 


BY BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
I. 
HEN the door had _ closed 
behind him, Adrian Bellew stood 
for a moment looking into the 
rain-blown darkness. Across the street 
an electric light served to show up all 
the horrors of the tempestuous night : its 
thick glutinous mud; the pouring rain, 
its malevolent rebound towards chilled 
ankles; the wind’s strength against all 
things, animate and inanimate. 

3ellew shuddered. He was a fastidious 
man, and hated wet as a cat hates it. 

And he was in evening dress, and had 
not even an umbrella. Everything, he 
thought, was bad enough, but this minor 
evil of having to walk—wherever he 
should decide to go—seemed to him the 
worst of all. 

The rain, beaten by a sudden gust of 
wind, blew on his face as he cowered 
against the inhospitable door, and with 
a rueful laugh he plunged down into the 
thick of it. 

‘Turning instinctively towards home, he 
crossed the street and went rapidly along 
Mount Street to Berkeley Square, meaning 
to cross Piccadilly at St. James’s Street. 

It was mid-November, and scraps and 
shreds of a “‘ London particular” still clung, 
in spite of the wind, to the corners, and 
veiled the lighted vistas at the turnings. 
Bellew had turned up the collar of his light 
coat, but the water trickled into his neck, 
while his evening shoes werealready soaked. 

“Damnation!” he exclaimed aloud 
once, as he walked along the near side of 

serkeley Square: “I might as well blow 
my head off at once !” 

The details of the late interview 
returned again and again to his mind. 
Courtland was not so bad, for a second 
cousin: he had twice paid all Bellew’s 
debts, and would very probably have 
stumped up again but for this ridiculous, 
maddening fact of his own comparative 
ruin ! 

West Courtland was for sale, the jewels 
had gone, young Val would have to sell 
out, and even the little house in Mount 
Street would have to go. 

Poor old Courtland had almost wept 





‘He was a fastidious man, and hated wet as 


a cat hates it.” 

in telling all these sad things. Bellew’s 
boundless surprise had at first kept him 
silent, and afterwards his pity for the 
broken man before him had obliterated 
from his mind all memory of his own 
desperate state. 

His adopting the role of consoler was 
deliciously absurd, he now realised. If 
Courtland considered himself ruined, he 
at least had the little place in Ireland to 
retire to, and enough to buy bread and 
clothes for his family. Whereas he, 
Bellew, had exactly £15 6s. rod. in the 
world. 

It had its amusing side. Bellew’s 
mother had been Irish; and, wet and 
miserable though he was, her son laughed 
aloud as he realised how infinitely he 
preferred his own condition, free, to that 
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of his cousin, hampered with an estimable 
wife and faultless if slightly uninteresting 
children. 

“If only I wasn’t such a damned lazy 
brute,” he mused, “the fifteen six-and- 
tenpence would get me to America, and 
I could—work. H’m—work!” 

He loathed work of any kind ; he was 
a gambler, more or less of a drinker, a 
fatalist, a late riser, a born and charming 
idler, a mild lover of pretty women, a 
passionate lover of this old smoky, 
irresistible, wonderful London. 

And he had for years drifted along, 
amusing and boring himself, trusting for 
his living to the diminutive fortune every 
penny of which he had just lost in a mad 
fit of the speculative frenzy, to occasional 
gifts from Lord Courtland, and to his luck 
at cards, 

Now he had come, as he put it, to the 
end of his rope. He was utterly ruined, 
though no one knew it, and some kind 
of a decision had to be made. 

*T’ll toss up for it,” he decided, lazily : 
“ heads—a bullet ; tails—leave London. 
And I wonder which would be worse ?” 

As \he reached this point he came to 
a striped awning stretching to the street 
from the door to his right, and while he 
stood still, glad of the frail shelter, a 
carriage clattered up behind him, and 
stopped at the awning. 

Bellew drew back into the wet darkness, 
and watched the footman open the door 
of the carriage. 

“Three o'clock, James.” 

“ Very good, my lady.” 

A floating vision of velvet and fur and 
yellow hair, a blaze of light as the house 
door opened to admit the belated guest, 
a bang of the carriage door, a remark of 
the footman to his colleague on the box, 
and Bellew was again alone. 

“ Betty Pole, by Jove!” he said aloud, 
wrinkling his nose to sniff the scent still 
hanging in the damp air. “ /d@éal and 
orchidée—delicious.” 

He loved scent, this modern Briton; 
and the sound of the pretty woman’s 
silken skirts vibrated entrancingly on his 
ears. Leave London? Not he! 

He was not good for much, but he fitted 
London ; he belonged there and nowhere 
else. 

“Betty Pole would marry me if I 
asked her,” he thought, taking off his hat 
and smoothing his satiny dark _ hair. 
“She’s got nearly as many debts as I 


have, but she can’t touch her principal.— 
Good Lord, I ceuddn’t work !” 

The house before which he stood was 
Sir John Seton’s,—and Lady Seton was 
giving a ball. Good! ‘There goes the 
music, 

Bellew laughed aloud and stamped 
on the carpet to shake some of the water 
from his shoes. ‘‘I think I'll change my 
mind and go to this ball,” he said aloud. 


Ae 


‘** Hello, Adrian ! I haven’t seen you for 
an age.” 

Lady Betty Pole smiled up at the new- 
comer and made room for him by her. 
“Where have you been ?” 

Bellew looked at her gravely. “I 
have been in Hell.” 

“In—— Good gracious, you do say the 
most awful things !” 

“Vou asked me,” he returned. 

“Well, doesn’t one ever ask questions 
without wanting the real answer ?” 

She was very pretty in the becoming 
light of modern houses. He knew that 
she was painted and powdered, dyed and 
padded and laced. He also knew that 
she was a flirt without a heart, a ravenous 
gobbler of gifts of all kinds—that she had 
had loves without ever loving. He knew 
her to be a liar, But—she meant London 
to him. 

“Tf I toid you what I meant,” he re- 
sumed, after looking steadily into her 
eyes fora moment, “you would laugh at 
me,—and with reason.” 

“ Laugh at you? Ah, no, Adrian.” 

His dark, worn, rather weak face was 
of the beauty that attracts superficial 
women—and some better ones. He saw 
admiration in her blue eyes. 

“But I say—with reason. 1 have been 
in Hell for the past week, because I am 
a fool.” 

“Tell me.” She had no heart, but 
she was emotional, she loved a ¢é/e-d-téte 
scene with an attractive man, and Adrian 
Bellew’s rather evil reputation had a 
potent charm for her. 

“Well,—I am forty-one, and—I have 
fallen in love.” 

She laughed, drawing up her lip in a 
little sneer. “ For the first time ?” 

“No,” he said fiercely, leaning towards 
her. ‘For the Zas¢, And that is worse.” 

Her eyes wavered; then she laughed 
again. “Poor you! Who is the lady?” 
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“You know.” 

“T don’t.” 

“ Don’t lie, Betty. You do know.” 

His eyes still held hers, but she held 
her fan to her too red lips. 

“Of course you mean me. Well, I 
am much flattered, but—I must beg to 
decline the honour.” 

Bellew paled. Since he had entered 
the house he had so felt the absolute 
impossibility of his leaving the life be- 
loved so well, that Betty Pole had grown 
to look to him an almost angelic aid in 
his despair. 

He drew a deep breath. She must 
accept him. 

Then, suddenly seizing his dying 
courage, he said, “I have not asked you 
to marry me.” 

“Oh! But then what - You did 
mean that! What else could you have 
meant?” she stammered, in angry con- 
fusion. 

“TI mean that I love you, but that- 
My God, woman, I am not altogether 
insane, to imagine that I could be happy 
with a wife like you !” 

“* How—how dare you !” 

*T dare anything. I know all about 
you; why pretend I don’t? Your 
character is no more real than—your 
complexion. You are the worst liar in 
London; you—— If I were able to 
marry I’d marry some young girl—yes, 
some good, innocent child whom you 
would call bread-and-butter.” 

He broke off as she rose, trembling 
with anger, and rose too. 

“Now you know. Only,” and_ his 
voice fell to one of incredible softness, 
* T—Jove you.” 

For a moment she paused, flushed and 
breathing hard. 

Would she, or would she not, fall into 
the trap? He thought she would, from 
the trembling of her mouth. 

Then, suddenly, she laughed. ‘“ Very 
clever, Mr. Adrian Bellew, and if I were 
a few years younger I might have been 
fooled. Good-night, and—-good-bye. You 
will not speak to me again.” 

She walked slowly away, leaving him 
standing by the sofa., ; 

She was cleverer thyin ye jhad thought. 
She had seen. through his trick. And-— 
he must leave.london. He was not a 
coward, and would undoubtedly have 
risked his life for hers at that very 
moment ; but as his hopes crumbled, he 


silently consigned her to that place from 
which he had a few moments before an- 
nounced his recent return. 


III. 


Well,—that was over ; but having begun, 
why stop ? 

There was Alice Bradnor in a horrible 
spangled frock. She had been out for 
six winters, and was beginning to be 
bored. She had red elbows and scant 
hair, but she had plenty of money. 

3ellew threaded the crowded space 
between Miss Bradnor and himself with a 
magnificent air that he knew was admired 
by his projected victim. 

She was romantic, he knew, and had 
expressed a wish to model his head. 

Bellew was not a vain man; but he 
knew the value, as a personal asset, of his 
great stature and small, well-shaped, dark 
head. 

The admiration the girl felt for him 
shone in her uninteresting eyes as he led 
her into the next room and settled her in 
the sheltered corner where he had been 
left by Lady Betty. 

“How does the sculpture go?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, fairly well. I have been too 
busy to get in much hard work, and only 
hard work counts.” 

“Yes,” agreed the idler gravely, ‘ only 
hard work. I missed you at the Whistler 
exhibition on Thursday.” 

“Oh! How—nice of you! I was 
down in Yorkshire for my cousin Harry 
Carr’s coming-of-age.” 

“Some of the etchings were very fine,” 
went on Bellew, looking at her; “ but I 
am such a groper in the realms of art—I 
need some one to lead me.” 

At these words the girl’s face flushed 
violently, and Bellew mentally grinned. 

She was very plain, but she was a 
thoroughly nice girl, and she meant 
London. 

“JT looked all over for you, and then— 
I left.” 

“T feel very much flattered,” Miss 
Bradnor returned, with a painful effort for 
lightness ; “ but I’m sure you might easily 
have found a much better guide than I! 
I don’t know much, myself.” 

For a moment there was silence, while 
Bellew’s eyes talked eloquently. They 
said, “I love you; it is the love of my 
life, and only a conviction of my own 














THE ONE 


unworthiness prevents my telling you with 
words,” 

“You didn’t go to the Grays’ either?” 
he said at length. 

‘*N-no,” she stammered, confused be- 


tween the two conversations he had 
addressed to her: ‘‘I—I had a cold.” 

“You had told me you were going.” 

“T know. And then I caught a horrid 
cold,—I was awfully disappointed.” 

Her figure could be made good, he 
realised, by the proper kind of stays and 
frocks; and she might wear a trans- 
formation. She was better than that little 
brute of a Betty Pole, besides having ten 
times the money ! 

“ Look here,” he said suddenly, leaning 
towards her, ‘I am going to America 
to-morrow, and there’s something I want 
to tell you. May I?” 

“Oh,” she cried faintly. “ America ? 
Why are you going to America? I can’t 
imagine you away from London.” 

“Neither can I,” returned Bellew, 
hiding a sudden grim smile by pulling his 
moustache ; ‘but I shall probably sail 
to-morrow on the Umbria.” 

The room being momentarily empty 
but for themselves, he laid his hand on 
hers as he finished speaking, and she 
looked at him with eyes that swam in 
tears, 

“You like me a little, I know,” he went 
on, ‘and I want to know whether you 
ever could—like me more?” 

But to his surprise she rose abruptly. 
“Oh, I am so sorry,—so very sorry, 
Mr. Bellew,—please let’s go back into the 
ballroom,” 

“No. Not until 
my question.” 

“ Well,—I—I am sorry, but I never 
can like you more. Oh,” she added, with 
visible relief, ‘here comes my _ partner, 
Mr. Wilson.” 

Bellew, when he was alone, after 
watching her departure on the arm of the 
insignificant youth with the large flower 
in his coat, turned and looked at himself 
in the glass over the sofa. 

“T haven't grown perceptibly old or 
ugly since that night at the opera, and 
she seemed to find me fairly attractive 
then,—what the devil is the matter with 
me? Well, whom shall I try next? I 
will zet leave England; and other men 
marry for money, so why shouldn’t I? 
Ah, there’s that little Miss Fermoy: she 
might do.” 


you have answered 
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With an amused smile he went on into 
the ballroom, and as he turned to creep 
along the wall, out of the reach of the 
dancers, he came face to face with a very 
young girl in a beautiful white frock. 

“Oh, Cousin Adrian ! you here ?” 

She held out her thin hand, and then, 


as he took it, added, “I’m sure you 
haven’t been here long ?” 
“Came here half an hour ago. How 


are you, Bramley ?” 

The elderly gentleman on whose arm 
the young girl was leaning, coughed. “I 
say, Adrian, you won’t mind taking Eve 
and finding a quiet corner for her to rest 
in? The doctors won’t let her dance 
much, so I’ve just snatched her away 
from her partners; and I’m so thirsty I 
simply must get something to drink.” 

Back to the historic sofa Bellew led the 
girl, and with rather queer feelings watched 
her sit down in the corner lately occupied 
by Lady Betty and Alice Bradnor. Eve 
Bramley was a distant cousin of his, and 
only twenty. 

She was a slight, exquisitely fair young 


creature, with brown eyes set in dark 
shadowy lashes, 
Bellew drew a long breath as he sat 


down by her. 

“Well, what have you been doing with 
yourself of late?” he asked. 

*]?—oh, nothing, Cousin Adrian. I 
have not been very well. We are 
to Cannes after Christmas.” 

“To Cannes!” 

“Yes. And you can’t think how I 
loathe it. The hot sun and the cold wind, 
and the dust, and the gay people. But 
Sir Evelyn says I must go. My lungs are 
all right, he says, but—1 am not strong.” 

sellew sat motionless. He had dreaded 
seeing her again after his last visit to 
3erkshire ; he had meant never to, and 
yet, here they were, alone, and sitting on 
that cursed sofa. 

He was forty and she twenty ; and she 
was an angel, and he anything but an 
angel; he was a ruined gambler, and 
she the only daughter of rich old Hugh 
Bramley,—these were some of the reasons 
why he had left Ufton the day after that 
evening of which they were both thinking ; 
but they seemed, now, strangely inade- 
quate reasons. 

He turned suddenly, clearing his throat. 
“Tm glad I met you here, Eve,” he said, 
‘for I’m going to America to-morrow.” 

“To America ?” 
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It was just what Alice Bradnor had 
said, and he moved uneasily. 

A wild impulse came to him. He 
would tell her the truth. ‘I’m about 
ruined,” he answered, ‘‘and it’s no use 
trying to live in a different way here.” 

“Ruined?” Her voice frightened him. 

“Well, in a way. I mean, I’ve lost 
money, and shall have only enough to 
live very quietly—though I can be quite 
comfortable,” he added, with a look at 
her white face. “I think I'll go out to 
California.” 

** Adrian, tell me the truth.” 

She had never before called him Adrian 
without the prefatory ‘‘cousin,” and he 
started. 

‘“*My dear child, I have told you the 
truth. I shall leave these’ gay scenes and 
begin life over again as a—a_horny- 
handed #4 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried — sharply. 
“Don’t treat me like that. Are you 
really too—too poor to go on living here 
in England ?” 

“Tam; but I can be——” 

“Wait, Adrian: you remember 
night at Ufton? On the terrace ?” 

He nodded. ‘‘ Eve, don’t you want to 
go back into the ballroom?  It’s—cold 
here.” 

“No, no. Wait. Well, that night— 
do you remember what you said to me?” 

He had only to say the word and she 
would be his,—she herself, and her 
money. He could stay in England, live 
on as he loved life, be a man. 

** Eve,- “ 

As he said the word it all hung in the 
balance ; he did not know how he meant 
to continue. 

Then, all expectant, flushed and 
trembling, she looked up at him, and 
the scale went down. 

He could not do it, for the simple 
reason that he loved her. 

He rose. ‘‘Let’s go and watch the 
dancing,” he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘and—I fear 
I’m engaged for the next dance.” 

She followed him in a smitten silence, 
and when he had handed her over to 
her father he rushed off towards the 


that 


door, with the intention of leaving. 
At the head of the stairs he trod on 
a long pink train, and turning to apologise, 
found himself speaking to Enid Fermoy. 
She was of common stock, and showed 
it; but her fortune was great, and her 
sisters had married well. 








“ How d’ye do?” she said frigidly. 

“My heart is broken for having 
your frills,—can you forgive me ?” 

“Yes. But I don’t think I can forgive 
you for never coming to see us. Have 
you been away ?” 

Pen; 

“* Where ?” 

Her nose was broad and coarse-skinned, 
and her small square figure could never 
be improved; but she had quantities 
of beautiful fair hair, and good teeth. 

‘‘Let me take you down to supper, 
and I'll tell you where I’ve been,” he 
said suddenly. 

With the air of conscious cruelty 
sometimes observed in charmless women 
rendered attractive by their money, she 
immediately dismissed her cavalier and 
took Bellew’s arm. 

He, hardly daring to allow himself 
to think of Eve Bramley, talked rapidly 
until they were seated at a small table 
with food and wine before them. 

“Tm glad to see you,” she 
sipping champagne. 
advice.” 

The winter before she had rather 
persecuted him by her attentions, he 
remembered, but of late he had hardly 
seen her. He wondered, as he rubbed his 
wetand aching feet together under the table, 
what on earth she wanted his advice for. 

She was less attractive than either 
Betty Pole or Miss Bradnor, but—she 
was, he thought, truthful, she would not 
expect artistic sympathy as the latter 
would, and she would surely behave 
better than Betty. 

“It’s about my marriage,” pursued 
Miss Fermoy. 

““ You—are you engaged ?” 

He paled as he spoke, and her sharp 
little eyes seeing it, she of course mistook 
the cause. 

““Yes—or rather, two men have pro- 
posed to me, and I can’t make up my 
mind.” 

“You must, in that case, tell me who 
they are.” 

She took up her champagne-glass. 
“Lord Carricknacross and—the Marquis 
of Hengist-Horsham!” Her voice rang 
with triumph, 

Bellew laughed. ‘“A_ nice pair! 
Carricknacross is a drunkard, and Hengist- 
Horsham—well, it would take too leng 
to give you a list of his qualities. My 
compliments ! ” . 
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**T want to ask your 








“He had forgotten the mercantile spirit that had been born in her.” 
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“You are very rude !” 

“T know I am. I—can’t bear to 
think of your wasting yourself on such 
a man as either of them. So forgive 
my—bad manners.” 

She nodded. “Yes, I forgive you. 
So you advise against either of them ?” 

aga.” 

“A girl in my position has a hard 
time,” she went on, sighing. “I always 
fear—that they want my money.” 

“The two you named no doubt do. 
There are other men in the world, how- 
ever.” 

“Yes. I sometimes wonder why I, 
who am not at all pretty 

Oh, terribly expectant pause, that must 
be filled up! 

Bellew looked at her. ‘‘ No, I should 
certainly not call you pretty,” he said 
slowly. ‘ But I could tell you why——” 

“Why?” 

‘* Well, it’s—charm.” 

Poor charmless child of medicated 
soap! Drinking it in, her eyes asked 
for more. 

“Charm! In me?” 

His bills, all many times renewed, 
were due to-morrow, and he had in the 
world just £15 6s. rod. He lied with the 
skill born of dire and instant necessity. 

“How can you ask me that? Haven't 
you tortured me enough? You know 
perfectly well that——” 

He was, she had always thought, the 
handsomest man in town, and he was 
hand in glove with many of the apparently 
great. He had long troubled her fancy, 
and now she felt her heart. 

*“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
murmured, with an elephantine coyness 
that annoyed him terribly. 

*“T mean—you know that for me, you 
are—the only (‘way out’ he added 
silently). 

Enid Fermoy blushed. ‘Then she 
paled. ‘ You mean——” 

“That I love you. Exactly.” 

He had advanced with consummate 
skill up to this point. ‘Then, remembering 
the effect of his words on lovely Eve 
Bramley, he blundered by going on, “I 
should not have told you, Miss Fermoy, 
but—I am going to America to-morrow, 
and—Heaven knows if I can see you 
again.” ‘ 

““\What do you mean ?” 

“T mean—that I am a ruined man, and 
am leaving England for ever to-morrow.” 





She was an utter fool,—she would 
marry him simply for his looks. Of the 
three women he had proposed to that 
night she was the least intelligent, and 
she ought to swallow whole the bait of 
romanticism. 

He told her this in picturesque and 
pathetic words, his dark eyes fixed on 
hers. 

Then she rose. ‘Well,” she said, 
pulling on her gloves, “I’m glad you 
told me that. It was very —gentlemanly 
of you. And I hope you'll get on well 
in America.” 

He had forgotten the mercantile spirit 
that had been born in her. 

“Then—you refuse me because I am 
poor !” he cried bitterly. 

She shook her head, looking, had she 
but known it, amazingly like that worthy 
old man her father at that moment. 

‘*No, I don’t refuse you, because you 
didn’t ask me. I’m sorry ” (with a swift 
resumption of the coquettish manner) 
“to have hurt you, but-—I can’t help it. 
Good-bye.” 


IV. 

Bellew did not go to bed that night. 
He sat by his fire until dawn, going over 
and over in his mind the events of the 
evening. 

Only of Eve he would not let himself 
think. 

“Tt is one of the few decent things I 
ever did,” he told himself, “‘and there’s 
no use regretting it.” 

It surprised him that he, who had 
always been considered an irresistible man, 
should have met with such treatment. 

And the next day—that day—he must 
make a bolt for it out of this dear little 
country. He must leave these pleasant 
rooms full of pretty things ; he must be- 
come now in practice what he had long 
been in fact—a poor man. 

Towards dawn he fell asleep in his 
chair and dreamed he was buying a six- 
thousand- pound Mercedes, When _ he 
awoke, the coward in him winced. 

“T can’t bear it—I can’t,” he said aloud, 

rising, 
He would have made a good husband 
far better than Betty Pole or that little 
soap girl deserved; his life would have 
been a beautiful 

‘* Letters, sir.” 

His servant gave him the letters and 
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left the room. It was the last time he 
would bring the letters, the last time of 
everything. 

Mechanically Bellew tore open the top 
envelope. 

DEAR ADRIAN, 

Come and see me this afternoon. I 
have not slept for thinking of you, and 
must see you. I never dreamt of caring 
for you, but for the horrible 
things you said—— 

‘Ten pages of it, signed, 
of course, BErTy. { 

Bellew laughed half 
hysterically. 

It was wonderful. 
And how awful she 
must look without any 
make-up! He wished 
it had been even the 
medicated — soap 
girl. 

The next letter, 
which he opened 
while thinking of 
Betty, ran: 


DEAR MR. 
BELLEW,— 
I have been 


thinking all night 
about what you 
said, Girls in my 
position get used 
to thinking men 
want their money, 
and so at first I 
didn’t like you 
being ruined, But 
if you will forgive me, I 
will marry you. I am 
sure you will not want 
to waste My money as 
Tippy wastes my sister 
Mona’s. ‘That would 
be wicked, and _ break 
my heart, 
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I love you with my whole heart already. 
I have loved you ever since that day at 
Henley. 1 Aad to say no, as I was engaged 
to Freddy Wilson ; but I couldn’t stand it, 
and broke the engagement before leaving 
Lady Seton’s. Oh, I am so happy, and you 
mustn’t think me forward in writing this 
Way. Come and see me at eleven. 
ALICE. 
read the three letters again 
without moving. And then, 
with a strong shudder, he 
looked up out of a near 
window. ‘Rather death,” 
he exclaimed. “Va pour 

Amérique !” 

Then, sitting down at 
his writing-table, he put 
each letter into an enve- 
lope and addressed it to 
its sender. 

“Johnson, a hansom, 
and enough clothes in a 
steamer-trunk to last to 
New York. I—shall 
not need you.” 

Half an hour later 
Bellew came out of 
his bedroom with an 
overcoat on, his hat 
in his hand. 

“You know why 
I’m off, Johnson,” he 
said simply. 
“Tm sorry to 
lose you; but 
I’ve paid 
you, and—-you 
needn’t know 
too much for 
a few days.” 

Johnson 
blew his nose. 
* You took the 
early boat for 


Bellew 
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Come and see me Dover, sir,’ 

this morning, dear he said; 

Adrian (I do so love “that’s all 
your name, but you 7 know.” 

mustn’t be — it). “*1 wonder if this is from the sculptress?'” When 

<NID. 
the man 


“Oh, my Lord!” 

Bellew burst into a loud laugh as he 
read this. 

‘Both of them ! 
from the sculptress ?” 

It was. 


I wonder if this is 


DEAR ADRIAN (it began),—“ The reason 
I said I could never like you more is that 


had gone down to the hansom with the 
hand-luggage, Bellew stood still for a 
moment, looking round him. 

Taking from the chimneypiece a small 
photograph of Eve Bramley, in a silver 
frame, he looked at it for a moment, and 
put it into his pocket. 

‘Then he went downstairs to the hansom. 




















After a painting by M, Théobald Chartran 
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A PAINTER OF FRENCH AND AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
AN HOUR WITH M. THEOBALD CHARTRAN, 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


‘“‘TIe has the secret of surprising effects with a certain pearl-grey silken 
stuff of his predilection; and it must be confessed that he paints hands 
which a draughtsman, of course, should understand at least twice as well as 
all other people—with surpassing expression.” —WALTER PATER. 


N my way to call upon M. 
Chartran my thoughts, naturally, 
were centred on art and artists, 

on the artistic life in general, and, in par- 
ticular, on the 


still be found? Certain of his character- 
istics were, perhaps, to be detected in 
Henner and Ziem, the veterans who re- 
mained faithful to Montmartre; but I 

doubted if 





career of the 
celebrated 
painter whom 
I was about 
to Visits 
What a 
cha ng ey 
thought I, 
has. taken 
place in the 
French artist 
and in his 
attitude 
towards 
society! 
‘There was a 
time when he 
looked on the 
world with 
very different 
eyes from 
those he uses 
to-day. He 
loved his art 
so well, and 
practised it 
with such- 
whole- souled 
devotion, that 
he became 
careless of 
everything 
else. His 








there existed 
a genuine 
Bohemian of 
the old 
school, with 
his happy-go- 
lucky mode 
of life and 
his singularly 
low estimate 
as to what, 
financially, 
were the 
adequate 
rewards of 
genius. 
He had been 
replaced by 
a man of an 
altogether 
different 
stamp of 
mind. The 
modernartist, 
once on the 
road to suc- 
cess, shunned 
Bohemianism 
as he would 
the plague. 
No one knew 
better than he 
how prudent 








personal ap- 
pearance, his 
behaviour, his manner of living, and his 
place of residence,—all such questions 
mattered nothing beside the all-important 
aim of painting good pictures, Corot and 
Courbet were representatives of this type 
of Bohemian, nowa vara avis in the world 
of art. Could, indeed, a single specimen 


M. Théobald Chartran at work in his studio. it 
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is to ob- 

serve the 
conventions of polite society; and, as 
to the commercial value of his works, he 
placed such prices upon them as would 
have made the old painters stare in amaze- 
ment. Feeling the ball at his feet, can one 
wonder that corduroy should give place 
to broadcloth, cut in the latest fashion ; 
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that the manners of the afe/ier and cabaret 
should be supplanted by those of the 
drawing-room ; and that Montmartre and 
Montparnasse should be abandoned for 
the fashionable Boulevard Malesherbes, 
the Rue Ampére—that street of many 
painters—or this pleasant district of villas 
and gardens called Neuilly—the St. John’s 
Wood of Paris ? 

Francois Flameng, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Albert Besnard, and Gustave Courtois 
sprang to the memory as good instances of 
men who had thus moved with the times ; 


munists in 1871, lying in state at the 
archiepiscopal palace. From this, and 
other works which followed, it was evident 
that Chartran’s early ideal was to be a 
painter of historical and religious pictures. 
Before obtaining the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1877, and for many years after, he had 
painted such subjects as Joan of Arc, 
St. Saturninus, St. Francis of Assisi, and 
Italian monks and peasants at their devo- 
tions. But on returning from Rome he 
had gradually begun to enlarge his field 
of work by painting first subject-pictures 























M. Theobald Chartran’s studio, 


but, on reflection, it seemed to me that 
the most modern of them all was Théobald 
Chartran. ‘This artist, whose cordial letter 
of invitation was in my pocket, had had 
a career which might be taken as a model 
by any one wishing to succeed in art. 
I recollected that at the age of close upon 
nineteen he had become one of Cabanel’s 
pupils at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
that when twenty-four (in 1872) he had 
exhibited for the first time at the Salon. 
The subject of his picture, which made a 
deep impression on the public, was taken 
from contemporary history. It represented 
the body of Mgr. Darboy, the Archbishop 
of Paris who was murdered by the Com- 


and then portraits. His success as a 
portrait painter was so immediate that 
the young artist, now transformed into a 
polished man of the world, decided to 
make portrait painting his special branch 
of art—a decision to which he has ever 
since been faithful. 

His notable successes in portraying the 
men and women of the day passed one 
by one before my mind. ‘The names 
of many well-known sitters, too numerous 
to mention individually, were crowding 
upon me—mostly names of Parisian 
ladies whose portraits, delicate harmonies 
in pink, blue, mauve, tender greens, 
pearly-greys, have been the attraction 
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A PAINTER OF 





of exhibitions for the past twenty years 
—when I perceived that 1 had reached 


the end of an avenue and was in the 
Boulevard Victor Hugo. <A _ few steps 
inore brought me to No. 38, where M. 


FRENCH AND 


AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
me, as I mounted its steps, to possess 
every air of distinction and refinement. 
Palette and brushes in hand, M. Théo- 
bald Chartran, smiling and courteous, 
received me in his spacious studio. Both 

















Portrait of Madame Théobald Chartran by her husband (Salon, 1905). 


Chartran has now lived for many years. 
His house is a charming one-storey build- 
ing, surrounded by a fairly large garden 
and hidden from the road by trees; a 
white villa which, with its lace-curtained 
windows and its pretty setting of multi- 
coloured flowers and greenery, seemed to 





in manner and appearance he is the beau- 
ideal of the fashionable portrait painter. 
There is something eminently dis/ingué in 
his pointed beard and slightly up-turned 
moustache, in his kindly eyes and clear- 
cut features, in his somewhat original dress 
(on this occasion a close-fitting suit of 
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blue set off with the rosette of an Officer 
of the Legion of Honour), and in his 
carriage as he stands at work before his 
canvas. As you look at him you cannot 
help mentally remarking that Rubens 
and Vandyck must have been similar in 
courtly bearing and appearance. 


attractive and worthy of study is to be found 
in every human face, and to depict this, 
the reflection of the sitter’s character and 
individuality, should be the artist’s chief 
aim. In painting a lady’s portrait, I am, 
of course, greatly interested in questions 
of colour and lighting; but it is her 

















Portrait of Miss Oakman. 


M. Chartran possesses in a pre-eminent 
degree the gift of conversation which is 
native to his race, and the enthusiasm 
with which he speaks of his art is one 
of the keys to his success, 

“There are few vocations more absorb- 
ing than the profession of a portrait 
painter,” said he, and, at the same time, I 
know none more interesting. Something 


character, as represented in expression 
or in attitude, which calls for my most 
serious attention. And as_ individuals 
differ one from the other, so you find 
a difference between one race and 
another. Haven’t you yourself noticed 
the characteristics which distinguish an 
American’s face from that of a French- 
man ?” 


SORE COA aE ATN 





EOE CORA ec SIONS = 


A PAINTER OF FRENCH AND AMERICAN SOCIETY. 4? 


“Do you mean the American’s expres- 
sion of determination and the Frenchman’s 
insouciance ? 

‘Just so. On my visits to the United 


certain expression in the eyes, a knitting 
of the brows, which at once stamps them 
as American. That, naturally, arises from 
their habitual activity. Their minds are 
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Portrait of Mrs. Harvey Twining and her daughter. 


States, I have frequently noticed that, 
though my sitters (I am now speaking of 
men, of course) are very different from 
each other, comparing feature with feature, 
they all bear a certain resemblance—a 


continually centred on finance, politics, 
business, or what not ; and thus the watch- 
word of America—Work—is reflected on 
their faces. I can tell you there is no 
room for lazy people there. That is the 
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impression you receive almost as soon as 
you have stepped off the boat. New 
York and the other large cities are like 
hives of bees in which there are no drones, 
‘The very atmosphere of the country seems 
to be charged with energy—so much so, in 
fact, that you feel impelled to work like 
those around you. . I have known artists 
who in Paris are noted for their indolence 
accomplish miracles of work on. setting 
foot in the States.” 

“But may not that be explained by the 
fact that they are reaping a rich harvest 
there? Five thousand dollars a portrait 
should be an incentive to the laziest man.” 

“Well, I suppose that 7s an induce- 
ment; but it is not the sole reason for the 
remarkable change which comes over one 
on reaching Brooklyn. Ask other painters 
who have been to the United States, and 
they will tell you the same thing; for 
many, like myself, must certainly have 
noticed the increased desire and capacity 


for production produced by change of 


atmosphere and environment.” 

“You speak, M. Chartran, from long 
experience, so I can quite believe what 
you say, Let me see: your last and recent 
trip across the Atlantic makes the eighth, 
or is it the ninth visit ?” 

“The twelfth.” 

* Really! And how long did you stop 
the last time ?” 

“The usual two months. When I first 
started going to America, twelve years ago, 
I used to leave Paris in October and not 
be back until April ; but I rarely stay more 
than two months now. During my early 
visits I used to travel about a good deal, 
painting portraits in Boston, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, and other large towns, After 
that I returned to New York to portray 
society ladies. ‘This took up a good deal 
of time. Now that I confine myself to 
one centre, New York or elsewhere, as 
the case may be, I needn’t be so long 
away from home.” 

“How many pictures do you paint 
during these two months ?” 

“That depends. Generally from six to 
eight. On six-month visits I have done 
as many as twenty-five. As to the total 
number of portraits which I have painted 
in the United States, I have long since 
lost count of them. But they run into 
hundreds, and include the portraits of the 
most important people in politics, finance, 
business, and society, past and present, 
such as McKinley, Andrew Carnegie, his 


partner Mr. Frick (my great friend and 
patron in America), Miss Frick, Mrs, 
Roosevelt and her daughter Alice, Mr, 
Perry Belmont, Archbishop Corrigan, Miss 
Deering, Mrs. Wolf, Mme de Heérédia, 
Miss Oakman, Mrs. Hartog, and Mrs. 
John Mackay, to mention but a few which 
occur to me on the spur of the moment.” 

Shades of Gainsborough and Reynolds ! 
What must have been your astonishment 
on hearing M. Chartran thus uncon- 
cernedly speak of hundreds of portraits at 
#1000 apiece ! 

M. Chartran could have given the old 
portrait painters not only hints in regard 
to finance, but also lessons in the art 
of retaining a clenté/e once it has been 
formed—an art in which he is a past 
master. He proceeded to tell me_ that 
talent alone would not carry an artist very 
far in the United States ; he must possess 
other qualities than the ability to paint 
good portraits: tact, a confidence which 
never degenerates into presumption, a 
manner neither too familiar nor too cold, 
and extreme correctness in his personal 
appearance. Given these  attributes— 
which, said M. Chartran, ‘fare rarely 
united in one person”—an artist might 
reasonably expect to succeed with the 
ladies of New York and Boston. 

“JT have found American women,” he 
went on, “almost invariably charming 
and intelligent. ‘They are naturally more 
vivacious, more enterprising, more ex- 
travagant than women of the Old World. 
Luxury has become second nature, and 
I don’t think we can blame them for 
making use of their money. . . . What 
do I think of their taste in dress? 
That it is admirable. But, of course, 
it is modelled on the taste of Paris. 
The Americans are wonderfully assimi- 
lative in all things. As is quite natural 
in the case of the people of a young 
country, they are quick in seizing other 
people’s ideas, but slow in showing 
originality. In some respects American 
ladies may be said to dress better than 
Englishwomen ; but, in my opinion, the 
latter show much more _ individuality, 
English feminine dress possesses a stamp 
of nationality which is wholly lacking in 
that of American ladies. By-the-bye, 
speaking of your countrywomen reminds 
me that I must show you my latest por- 
traits—one of Mrs. Harvey ‘Twining and 
her daughter, and the other of the Com- 
tesse de Maupeou, a well-known society 
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lady and singer. I suppose you have seen 
the portraits of Mme Chartran and Dr. 
Robin at the Salon ?” 

And with these words M. Chartran 
rose to show me his last two pictures, 
both of which are admirable examples 
of his skill in portraiture. Whilst I was 
admiring the portrait of an English lady 
the artist told me that he had not painted 
very many portraits in England, but that 
he would doubtless do so as soon as he 
had begun to exhibit in London. ‘The 


its beautiful veined marble staircase, its 
rich tapestries, and its thick carpets and 
rugs, it is a model of what the workroom 
of a fashionable portrait painter should be. 
On entering it a society lady at once 
feels,at home. On all sides of her are 
objects to which her eyes are accustomed : 
fine pictures, including a Pegasus by 
M. Chartran ; handsome carved furniture ; 
a grand piano, a harp, and other musical 
instruments ; bronzes, statuettes, and 
Sévres china, Adjoining this magnificent 























Antechamber and Drawing-room. 


Metropolis he knew well, having been 
over there many times between about 
1876 and 1881. During this period of 
five years he did numerous cartoons of 
well-known Englishmen and Frenchmen 
for Vanity Fair,—a series of caricatures, 
signed ‘‘T. C.,” of great interest, which 
collectors would do well to secure should 
they be fortunate enough to come across 
them. 

If the exterior of this celebrated artist’s 
house is pleasing, how much more so is 
its interior! As regards the studio, with 


studio is a smaller and plainer atelier, 
where the artist sometimes works. 
Through the doorway at the top of 
the marble staircase you enter the 
drawing-room, the walls of which are 
covered with paintings by M. Chartran, 
and beyond that is a pretty ante-chamber, 
which bears many traces of a feminine 
hand. To the right of this ante-chamber, 
on entering from the garden, is_ the 
dining-room, decorated, like other parts 
of the house, by the brush of its talented 
owner, 
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The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W, LAMBERT OF N.S.W. 
V.—GREY-GREEN POWDER. 


ne HOSE cigarrs,” said Mr. Mc- 
Mechie, in his best Lowland 


Scottish accent —“ those cigarrs 
are called Opulentissimos. ‘They are of 
the same tobacco as the cigarrs specially 
made for King Edward, only the quality 
is slightly better. ‘They are also a trifle 
heavier. I ha’ them made in Havana 
specially for mysel’.” 

Commander McTurk laughed. “ Are 
you running a McMechie‘lobacco Foundry 
now? Genuine Havanas made ef North 
Carolina leaf, and rolled by Chinamen in 
New York ?” 

Mr. McMechie winked a 
yellow eye. “ Dinna fash 
finance, mannie. 
tissimo as she stands, and pit twa 7 your 
pockut to smoke 7’ your lodging. Weel, 
we're alone now. Just gie me news of 
your jaunt in the Pribyloffs. You found 
it to your taste ?” 

“No,” said McTurk shortly, ‘I didn’t.” 

“But, man, ye must have made a heap 
o’ money oot of the business. I ken fine 
what my ain deevidends were.” 

‘Oh, I suppose if you point that out, 
I did make a good-sized cat-boat full of 
dollars.” 

The congenial theme thawed out the 
Israelite in Mr. McMechie at once. He 
waved the explanatory palm. ‘ My boy, 
it theemth to me that you have thecured 
the main key to every thituation.” 

“That’s as far as your understanding 
goes. Mine travels further. ‘There are 
things a man may want that dollars can’t 
buy. For instance, not all the money 
from here to Chicago could buy a man 
a step in the United States Navy—no, nor 
even so much as a day’s seniority.” 

“That is becauthe it ith not. many 
people want to buy one. For inthance, I 
can’t imagine a buthineth man like my- 
thelf wanting even to get into the Navy.” 

Commander McTurk laughed rather 
unpleasantly. ‘ By Glory, McMechie, but 
they would give you hell if they got you in 
the United States Navy.” 


black and 
yersel’ wi? 


Just enjoy your Opulen- ° 


“You're putting it rather offenthively.” 

‘Suppose we drop the Navy. I don’t 
fancy talking over sacred subjects with 
you, McMechie. We'll get back to the 
Pribyloffs. Now you must understand 
that if we are to have any future dealings 
together, you are not to land me into an 
affair like that again.” 

“{f thought,” said MecMechie rather 
plaintively, “‘that you would conthider the 
rithk counterbalanthed by the pay. You 
have often hinted that you didn’t mind a 
little bit of rithk.” 

“1 don’t. I'll own up, if you like, that 
l’ve appetites that run to a little smack of 
mild excitement now and again. But you 
know quite well what I’m driving at. I’m 
on the retired list of the Navy; I want 
to be back on the active list; and I do 
not care for outside employment that 
does not give me useful experience for my 
own profession. Now of all the things 
that happened in the Pribyloffs, there was 
nothing that I could very well write a 
report upon to the Secretary of the Navy 
Board at Washington. Of course, ’)] grant 
you, that for a mere sporting adventure 
the islands had their points. You saw for 
yourself from the four paintings I sent you 
what the place was like.” 

** Sairtainly,” said McMechie, “I liked 
fine that biggest picture of the lot, repre- 
senting the fight.” 

Commander McTurk pushed his port 
glass away, threw his napkin on to the 
table, and stood up. He looked to Mr. 
McMechie just then considerably taller 
than the six feet four he actually measured. 
“That painting,” he said curtly, ‘“‘ showed 
the sun setting over the hills the night 
after the fight. The blood-colour was in 
a way allegorical. You don’t understand 
impressionist art, McMechie, and you’ve 
as much idea of poetry as a trolly- 
car,” 

“Well, well,” said McMechie sooth- 
ingly, “we won’t quarrel. Now, thanks 
to your recent experiences, you're finely 
posted in the niceties of seal poaching, 
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so I’ve got another little proposition to 
set before you.” 

But Commander McTurk was_ tho- 
roughly ruffled. His painting was _ his 
tenderest spot. “In the immediate 
future,” he rasped out, “I shall be busy, 
Mr. McMechie, so you can put your 
next half-dozen propositions in your pipe 
and smoke ’em.” 

“Ah, well,” said McMechie placidly, 
“if you won’t have any more port, we 
may as well go and join the two ladies 
in the garden.” 

But outside on the terrace of the garden 
Commander McTurk was further ruffled. 
There was a smart breeze blowing, and 
on a rocker facing the other lady sat his 
sister, Miss Bridget MecTurk, with her 
crisp yellow fringe lying like a wreath 
across the top of her crown. 

“ Bridget,” said her brother sharply, 
“your hair’s untidy.” 

“Ts it?” said Miss McTurk, with placid 
indifference. “What a fidget you are, 
J. K.!” She put up her fingets to feel for 
deficiencies. “Why, it’s only my trans- 
formation come unfastened. ‘The wind’s 
blown the pins out, that’s all. If you 
want it altered you must find them for 
me.” 

Commander J. K. McTurk went down 
on to his knees on the gravel, and fumbled 
in the dusk. His red face had deepened 
to a fine pium-colour by the time he got 
up again. 

“Three!” said Miss McTurk. ‘Is 
that all you can find? And two of them 
are not mine, and second-hand _ hairpins 
are things I never could bring myself to 
use. Never mind, J. K., you're a good 
boy, and thank you for your trouble. 
There, you see, the one pin makes me 
all smart and tidy again. Now whilst 
you and Mr. MeMechie have been drink- 
ing your abominable port, and _ telling 
stories you'd be ashamed to repeat before 
us, with Miss Ardsley’s help I have found 
you a Government appointment.” 

“Tn my own service ?” 

“No. Ordnance.” 

“Hardly that,” the girl interposed. 
She smiled on Commander McTurk with 
very friendly blue eyes, the colour of his 
own, and that gallant mariner sat on a 
chair beside her rocker without further 
invitation. He was always very nervous 
when Bridget interfered with his pro- 
fessional career, but there was something 
about Miss Ardsley that gave him con- 


fidence. ‘My brother, you know,” she 
added, “was in the works where they 
make the new Grey-Green Powder.” 

Commander McTurk let his smile die 
away, and looked grave. It was already 
beginning to leak out that something 
very terrible was happening to every one 
employed in the Government manufacture 
of the new explosive. 

“He has completely lost bis memory,” 
she went on sadly, ‘and the Government, 
I consider, have treated him very harshly. 
Of course he had to be relieved of the 
appointment for the time being, but they 
hold out no prospect of reinstating him 
if he recovers, or indeed of giving him 
any employment whatever.” 

“It seems,” ventured Commander 
McTurk, “a very mysterious business 
altogether. Of course, I have only heard 
what the ordinary man in the street hears, 
but there are rumours that others have 
gone wrong. Brain trouble, I heard it 
called.” 

“You needn’t mince matters, J. K.,” 
said his sister. “ Barring William Ardsley, 
who is as harmless, and as pleased, and 
as empty-minded as a baby three years 
old, every other man or girl who has had 
to do with the making of this Grey-Green 
Powder in the Government factory—in 
the Government factory, mark you—is in 
a lunatic asylum.” 

McTurk turned sharply down to his 
host. ‘ Does the MceMechie Explosives 
Company also make this new powder ?” 

‘Speaking as the company’s chairman,” 
said Mr. Israel McMechie, “I am free to 
tell you that it does. It is the service 
powder adopted for both the U.S. Navy 
and the Army, and,” he added, with a 
sigh and an explanatory tremor of the 
right palm, ‘‘we hoped to hold a monopoly. 
We are making a very nithe profit.” 

“Till the Government cut in with a 
factory of its own and competed with you, 
and made you drop prices ?” 

“The Government,” said McMechie 
drily, ‘is not competing at present, as its 
factory has been shut down since poor 
Ardsley—er—resigned. He was director, 
you know, and so far they have not 
appointed a new one. I signed a contract 
to-day, on behalf of my own company, 
for a very large parthel, at an advanced 
figure. A very pleathant figure indeed, 
my boy.” 

Miss McTurk scratched the end of her 
nose with a thoughtful forefinger, “I 
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“Commander J, K. McTurk went down on to his knees on the gravel and fumbled in the dusk.” 
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think, J. K., that we'll have to tell Miss 
Ardsley that this inquiry I was going to 
propose is beyond your scope. I should 
just hate to have you running up against 
Mr. McMechie.” 

Some idea on much the same lines was 
passing through Commander McTurk’s 
own head, and the thousand tiny wrinkles 
which seamed his red face distinctly 
deepened. He looked squarely down at 
McMechie. That good man was on the 
verge of an explanation. But he clenched 
together his two active palms, and said 
curtly enough: “ Please don't consider 
me.” 

But Commander McTurk’s _ glance 
swung round till it met Miss Ardsley’s 
pleading blue eyes, and his mind was 
made up without further ado. ‘ I come 
in,” he announced; ‘fand I’m open to 
offer you a side bet of just two dollars 
and a half, McMechie, that one way and 
another I grab a very fine pool.” 

“The chips will do for me without side 
bets,” said McMechie sourly, and drew 
flame into another big-gauge cigar, and 
relapsed into a stout and sulky silence. 

Now, later on, and away from the 
glamour of Miss Ardsley’s presence, the 


*more Commander McTurk thought over 


the matter into which he had been drawn, 
the less he liked the prospects. As a 
modern naval officer, very much in love 
with his profession, he had a_ sound 
general knowledge of the varying powers 
of black and nitro powders, and a very 
vague theoretical idea of their composi- 
tions. As to the new service explosive, 
Grey-Green Powder, as it has been 
named, he knew nothing of its military 
value. He knew only of its effect upon 
some of its makers; and, in flat truth, 
these were enough to have frightened 
Farragut. 

As has been shown before in these 
memoirs, Commander John Kelly Mc'Turk 
carried a fine physical bravery. He saw 
risks clearly, and took them with a high 
courage and an unruffled spirit; by sea 
and shot he had hazarded his bones and 
body a hundred times. But here was a 
peril such as he felt no man before had 
ever been called upon to face; here he 
would have to stand the fire of some 
unholy missile which killed the mind and 
left the body sound. 

Thoughts, horrible, detestable thoughts. 
shot through him and made his shoulders 
shrug and shiver, and involuntarily his 
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hand took out a handkerchief and wiped 
the cold sweat from his face. But it was 
that very action that pulled him up. He 
stood to his feet and swore. And then— 

“ By Glory!” he muttered, ‘this won't 
do. ‘This looks like losing my nerve. 
Result of being out of collar too long. 
Now, what’s the cure? Good rousing, 
interesting work with a chunk of risk in it. 
Weil, I guess that’s waiting right here.” 

He sat down to the table and framed a 
letter to Miss Ardsley there and then, and 
it is characteristic of the man that beyond 
a bare acceptance of the ordnance investi- 
gation, and an easy assurance that the 
matter would be brought to a successful 
issue, the letter was on alien subjects. 
Indeed, most people would have described 
it as a love-letter. ‘That night he packed 
his pockets with patent medicines of 
varying degrees of uselessness, and took 
the cars, bound for a station deep in the 
Vermont woods. 

A Government nitro powder, though 
used for unlovely ends, is often made 
amongst surroundings most romantic. 
The mill which produced Grey-Green 
Powder was a series of small frame 
huts, linked by wooden tram-rails, and set 
down in the aromatic clearings of a pine 
forest. Turbines in a mountain stream 
gave power. The sun that sailed above 
was the only illuminant. In felt-soled 
shoes Commander McTurk stalked down 
aisles of the trees, listened appreciatively 
to the songs of birds, and wished much 
that it was nesting time, so that he could 
add eggs to his collection. He had with 
him some Bristol boards and a tin box of 
oil-colours, and from time to time he sat 
down on a tree-stump when a_ view 
appealed to him, and with his thumb 
smeared colour on a card. He would 
have quite admitted that the results could 
have conveyed no hint to anybody but 
himself. He looked upon these efforts 
as mere colour-notes for future sketches. 
And_ between-whiles, ever and anon, he 
would come across a line of wooden rails, 
brass-spiked to- wooden ties and stained 
with the brass wheels of a former truck 
service. ‘Time afler time he followed 
these up and came upon some flimsy 
wooden shed roofed with cockled shingles, 
and tucked away in an_ inconsiderable 
clearing. ‘These were mirked Mixing 
House, Nitric Acid Store, Glycerine Store, 
and other names, all in staring red letters 
that shouted a command for caution. 
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Many of them carried 
a smell which adver- 
tised their uses. But 
all were deserted by 
human workmen, 
and in one a pair of 
red squirrels were 
building a_ nest 
amongst protruding 
thermometers. 

Commander Mc- 
Turk wandered over 
the place for a couple 
of days alone, and 
collected a pile of 
incomprehensible 
sketches and a sound 
knowledge of local 
geography ; and then 
Miss Ardsley joined 
him, and he covered 
the same ground a 
second time much 
more pleasantly. He 
madeinroads too into 
that young woman’s 
regard, and in _ his 
susceptible heart 
there grew a fecling 
that here at Jast was 
the one girl for him 
in all the world. 

But Miss Ardsley 
on her part viewed 
the companionship 
with a growing dis- 
quietude. She had 
seen her brother, the 
mere empty husk of a 
ian, with the mind, 
the soul, entirely 
gone. She had not 
seen, but she had 
heard horrifying tales 
of those others who 
had worked at this 
Government manufactory whose sense 
had been displaced by delusions, who 
had become cunning, dangerous maniacs. 
And when she looked up at this tall cool 
red-faced man who stalked beside her over 
the same tainted ground, and bent his 
head and peered into the same poisonous 
huts which had dealt such terrible disaster 
to these others—why, then her courage 
failed her, and not even for a brother’s 
sake could she expose him also to the 
dreadful risks. 

Still she had the tact to put her 


‘“‘Commander McTurk 





wandered over the place for a couple of days alone, 


and collected a pile of incomprehensible skctches and a sound knowledge 
of local geography.” 


dismissal on another ground. ‘‘ Captain 
McTurk,” she said, as they sat together 
that night after dinner on the piazza of 
the little summer hotel, “I have been 
thinking the matter over very deeply, and 
I have come to the conclusion that 
you and I are not the people to discover 
what it is that has wrecked the brains of 
all these poor fellows. ‘The whole thing 
is too highly technical for lay-folk like 
ourselves.” 

**T quite agree,” said Mc'Turk readily, 
“that it is no place for you. I just 
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shudder to think of the risks you have 
been taking. But for me, those all come 
in the way of business. You know I was 
brought up in one of the United States 
services, and it has grown to be a habit 
with me to give the United States a 
friendly push along whenever I see a 
chance. And I guess, Miss Ardsley, 
I have to thank you very much for 
showing me a chance right here.” 

The girl sat sharply forward in her 
rocker, “ Have you found out already 
what is wrong ?” 

“T think I am on the track.” 

“Ts it one of Mr, ——” 

Commander McTurk interposed sharply. 
“T am sure we had better not mention 
any names at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings.” 

* But think,” cried the girl, “of the 
incredible baseness of any one doing 
such a thing as this merely for the sake 
of commercial profit! I’ve had my own 
ideas as to where the trouble came from, 
since the moment I heard that Grey- 
Green Powder was made in a _ private 
factory without bad results to the work- 
people, and that the private factory owners 
were .sore at losing their monopoly.” 

The thousand tiny wrinkles on Com- 
mander McTurk’s red face deepened 
anxiously. “Vd hate to have you going 
off with any wrong ideas.” 

“Then you had better correct them. 
Come, tell me what you have found out.” 

It was a hard wrench for Commander 
J. K. McTurk. Here was a pretty girl 
looking at him with blue eyes in a way 
that made his pulse quicken, and using 
tones that would have coaxed secrets out 
of a Royal Arch Mason. But he was a 
man with an extraordinarily high sense 
of duty, and he held back his information 
resolutely. 

“ My dear,” he said tenderly, “Td do 
most things for you, but the United 
States comes first. I want badly to put 
the Government Grey-Green Powder 
Factory on its feet again. But I may 
tell you that, if I do that, it will mean 
that your brother will also be cured, 
and carry his old brain and his old 
memory and be exactly as he was before.” 
And with that she had to be satisfied, 
for Commander McTurk resolutely refused 
to follow the subject further. 

But Miss Ardsley had her small revenge. 
She had seen some of poor McTurk’s 
pictures, and she asked questions about 


them, and about his ideas of impressionist 
art, that fairly made him writhe. And 
presently, when in the same artless style 
she began examining him as to whether 
he really took seriously his own theories 
that a thumb or a palette-knife could 
produce more intelligent work than the 
ordinary paint-brush of convention, the 
end of his endurance was reached, and 
he fairly turned tail and fled from the 
piazza. 

She looked after him with a little smile. 
“You're a dear,” she muttered, ‘‘ and for 
two pins I’d be in love with you. It’s 
just splendid to see you pull yourself up 
to about nine feet high, and put your 
hand where your sword isn’t, when any 
one says ‘United States. But you 
mustn’t try and baulk an American 
woman when she’s after information, or 
you'll have to be smacked on your very 
tenderest spot just by way of discipline. 
All the same, I hate being cruel, and I'll 
be real sweet to you over your twaddling 
painting if ever you dare to show so 
much as a tube of colour when I’m round 
again.” 

Now, outsiders contrive but very rarely 
to see the most of the game. Still, now 
and again they blunder into a full view of 
some point that the expert misses ; and 
Commander McTurk, who was only an 
indifferent chemist, and certainly no 
mental specialist, had walked straight 
upon a trace that the Government medical 
men must have brushed against a score of 
times in their comings and goings, but 
continued always by the law of chance to 
pass unseen. It was merely an ordinary 
medicine bottle, with table-spoon doses 
marked in bars down one side and a cork 
in the mouth stained to a vivid scarlet. 
The dregs of some scarlet liquid lurked in 
the angles of the bottle, and on one side 
was a gummed label bearing the imprint 
of a chemist in the city of Mexico. On 
the label was written, presumably in the 
chemist’s writing, the words, ‘The pre- 
scription.” Below it was pencilled in 
another hand this further rubric,—‘* Zhe 
insane root.” 


The bottle lay not six yards from one- 


of the wooden tram-tracks. It rested on 
a little hill covered with pine-needles on 
which MecTurk had seated himself with 
paint tubes and prepared board to take a 
colour note of a particularly fine vista of 
cobalt sky and red tree-trunks. 

It was a dazzle of sunshine reflected 
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from the glass that first caught his eye. 
Then he saw the Mexican chemist’s label, 
and his thoughts leaped with a bound 
from painting to the grave matter which 
brought him to these woods. ‘The bottle 
lay in a crater of pine-needles, and pre- 
sently Commander McTurk decided that 
it had been buried once—presumably by 
the man who had brought it there, and 
afterwards disinterred by curious squirrels. 
He was within an ace of pulling out the 
scarlet-stained cork and sniffing the con- 
tents, but his glance fell on that pencilled 
memorandum—izsane root—and he left it 
alone. That night he sent the bottle, 
carefully packed and with a letter of hints, 
to a clever analyst. 

Three days went by before he got a 
reply, and during those three days, being 
deprived of Miss Ardsley’s society, he 
worked with a savage energy. He had 
got a long step further with his inquiry 
when the analyst’s letter came. It ran: 


“ My dear J. K., 

“We don't let on to the great 
American public that it is so, but you 
can take it from me that chemical analysis 
has its limits. I can no more analyse the 
stuff you sent me than invent wings: for 
a crocodile. There is a strontium salt 
present in minute quantities—say one per 
cent.—and the rest is organic and undeci- 
pherable. But if I can't tell you what it’s 
made of, I can tell you what it ts and does. 
It's an infernal concoction produced by 
an obscure Indian tribe in Mexico, which, 
rubbed on the hands or anv part of the 
body, acts directly on the brain (presumably 
through the blood), and causes dementia 
in various degrees. The stuff its not so 
common as it was formerly, because the 
Mexican authorities very rightly shoot any 
one they catch- making it; but I know its 
still on sale if you go to the right market. 
However, if you'll take the cinch from Me, 
yowll let it alone. Its dangerous stuff for 
a layman to meddle with, and I'd like you 
to keep intact all the brains you have at 
present under your hair.” 


Commander McTurk swore as he read 
that last word, and put his fingers gingerly 
to his yellow wig and wondered savagely 
whether his friend had guessed it was not a 
natural-grown covering. 

But he was soon back again at the 
graver matter. He now knew with abso- 
lute certainty that this epidemic of mad- 


ness amongst the poor wretches in the 
Grey-Green Powder Works was not due to 
accident ; the contagion had been spread 
deliberately ; the whole trouble had been 
arranged with cold-blooded calculation. 

Once he had been in a dynamite factory 
and had seen nitro-glycerine mixed up by 
hand with absorbent clay, and had heard 
how new workers always suffered from 
excruciating headaches. He had got a 
touch of this headache himself by way 
of sample. But a dynamite worker is 
inoculated by a week’s work, and the head- 
aches go for good. There was, unfortu- 
nately, more permanence about the Grey- 
Green Powder ailment. 

At what point of the manufacture the 
poison could have been introduced there 
was little doubt, either. Indeed, the hut— 
the biggest of the settlement, and in quite 
a bulky clearing of the pines—was marked 
** Handling House ” in the noisiest of red 
lettering. He had found the empty 
bottle only a score of yards away from it. 
The poison could have been dropped - 
into the meal-like powder as it lay on the 
handling tables any time between dusk 
and sunrise, for there was no artificial 
light in the place, and the workers were 
only on the ground whilst the sun’s glow 
poured down through the pines. During 
the hours of dark the factory was left to 
the squirrels and the chipmunks and the 
other wild things whose forest it had 
invaded. 

Remained then the problem of who 
had brought the abominable stuff from 
Mexico, and over this knotty point Com- 
mander McTurk smoked the larger part 
of a box of rank green cigars. To 
be blunt, he had suspected Mr. Israel 
McMechie from the very start. He knew 
that his Hebrew acquaintance was troubled 
with very few scruples when money was 
to be made; with McMechie all was 
moral that did not actually pack one off 
to gaol; and over the matter of Grey- 
Green Powder he had the natural sore- 
ness of a monopolist who sees his 
monopoly taken away. But the man’s 
cleverness was notorious, and his ability 
to cover up his tracks amounted to genius. 
Indeed, McTurk quite admitted that if 
it had not been disinterred by squirrels, 
even the medicine bottle which had given 
him the hint would have been locked 
securely from sight. 

Then of a sudden he saw the next 
move clearly indicated, and an hour later 
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had taken a sleeping-berth in the through 
train for the city of Mexico. 

Now, as to the exact details of what 
happened down there in that warm and 
beautiful republic the present historian 
has to confess much ignorance. Com- 
mander John Kelly McTurk and Miss 
Ardsley “had nothing to communicate 
about the matter”; Miss Bridget Mc Turk 
dratted my impudence for inquiring ; and 
Mr. McMechie asked me to dinner, and 
laughed, and reeled out for an entire 
evening obvious lies which were very 
amusing at the time, but which could 
earn no place in these pages. But that 
McTurk got hold of the chemist who sold 
the scarlet liquid is a sure thing, as also 
that he dragged the creature to some 
point outside the city where President 
Porfirio Diaz’ law did not carry. It was 
there that he induced him to tell the 
name of his New England customer, and 
one can imagine (knowing McTurk, and 
his views on the matter) that the per- 
suasive methods were rough. But this, 
as I say, is only guesswork, as not one 
word of what actually did happen has 
ever leaked out. 

The Mexican chemist, it might be 
supposed, would have had a wish to 
warn his correspondent in Vermont that 
the matter of their business connection 
was known to a certain Commander J. K. 
McTurk, U.S.N., which he could have 
done very conveniently by telegram whilst 
that lengthy mariner was posting north- 
ward in the cars; and the fact that he 
did not do this thing, rather hints that 
he was for the time being incapacitated. 
The further detail that McTurk arrived 
north again with one ear bound up in 
sticking-plaster, also hints that some sort 
of trouble occurred down there in Mexico, 
But still, this again is guesswork. 

But the fact that looms big about that 
journey is Miss Ardsley’s reception of 
Commander McTurk at the end of it. 
The sailor noticed the change the first 
moment he saw her on the platform. He 
strode up, and took her hand. 

“What's the matter?” he demanded. 
“You look ill. ‘Tell me what has been 
bothering you. Let me help.” 

She almost snatched her hand from 
him. ‘Never mind my looks, Captain 
McTurk, and please don’t concern your- 
self further with my feelings and welfare. 
Believe me, you might be vastly better 
employed.” 


McTurk’s red face deepened in tint. 
*T don’t know what has happened to you, 
but I have brought news that ought to 
be to your taste. I can punish the man 
that tampered with your brother.” 

She shook her head. “I am afraid 
you are deluding yourself. I am dread- 
fully sorry that 1 ever brought you into 
this matter.” 

He looked down at her queerly. ‘‘ Has 
something altered your views since I have 
been away ?” 

She gave a little gasp. “‘ Yes,” she said. 

“Has Bridget been interfering ?” 

“Oh, Miss Bridget, loyal soul, dis- 
approves of me utterly, and you'll find 
a letter waiting for you which I am sure 
says all that and more. — But it isn’t that. 
I’d rather, if you please, that you should 
let the matter alone. Believe me, you 
can do no good in it now,” —she hesitated 
a little, and then added,—‘“‘so far as my 
brother William is concerned.” 

“ T’ve started,” said Mc’Turk doggedly, 
“and I’m going to see it through.” 

‘** You're running a frightful risk.” 

He waved that gently aside. 

*“* Besides—oh, how can I tell you ?— 
besides, you will drag in people you never 
thought of implicating.” 

Ah,” thought McTurk, “and now 
we've got to it. She thinks I’m gunning 
for McMechie; and she’s got fond of 
him. Well, myself I should have hanged 
McMechie if it could have benefited the 
United States, though I should have hated 
to doit. I thought once I should have 
to do it. But as it is, we’re both wrong.” 
Then aloud: “Miss Ardsley, if I tell 
you in dead confidence that it’s a Mr. 
Burlingame who’s the head rogue, would 
that bring your interest back to the 
matter ?” 

She stared at him with wide eyes. 
“Mr. Burlingame! Who’s he?” 

‘The man who bought that abominable 
stuff from the Mexican chemist.” 

She stared at him still, and cleared her 
throat. She did not seem able to speak. 
She shook her head. 

“T think,” said Commander McTurk 
gently, “that you had better go back to 
the hotel, and perhaps lie down for a 
bit. Something has upset you.” 

He slipped his hand within her arm, 
and without another word she let him 
lead her away. 

Now the Mexican chemist, under a 
compulsion that it gives one chills down 
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the spine to think about, had written to 
his correspondent Mr. Burlingame, re- 
questing an interview, and appointing the 
Government Grey-Green Powder Factory 
as a rendezvous. 

““The Mixing House, where I saw you 
before,” was suggested as an appropriate 
place of meeting, and “the usual time, 
9 p.m.,” was pointed out as being both 
safe and convenient. 

Most men proposing to keep such an 
appointment in such a place, an appoint- 
ment capable of such terrific alarms, 
would have taken a revolver as close 
companion, and probably have had an 
escort within call; but it is characteristic 
of Commander McTurk that he carried 
with him no more lethal weapons than 
his own two hard and useful fists, and 
not only went alone, but told no one of 
his errand. He had a fine confidence in 
his own great strength and activity in the 
first place ; and in the second, if Kudos 
was to be gained, he preferred it undivided. 
He just hungered to score up some action 
to his credit which would force the Navy 
Board, Washington, to replace his name 
once more on the active list. 

It is equally characteristic of the man 
that he swallowed an ample dose of some 
rubbishy patent medicine before starting, 
on the strength of an advertisement that 
claimed for it a singular power (amongst 
ascore of other properties) of “ preventing 
nervous disorders.” 

He arrived at the rendezvous with the 
last of the twjlight, and on coming out 
into the clearing caught a moment’s sight 
of a man lurking amongst the shadows of 
the farther pines. Rapid action began 
from that moment. ‘The man withdrew 
into the gloom of the tree aisles, and with 
a sailor’s quick thought McTurk decided 
that he ought to know what the fellow 
was doing there. Instantly he broke into 
a run, and in a dozen strides his long-legs 
had carried him across the little clearing. 

The man also started to run, but not 
with the same quickness; and when he 
commenced to race and dodge amongst 
the pines, Commander McTurk was not 
twenty yards from his heels. 

The man felt that he was being rapidly 
overtaken. He swung in behind one of 
the larger trurrks, pulled out a revolver, 
and panted out a threat and a cry to halt. 

“If you shoot me I'll murder you,” 
rasped McTurk, and ran on harder than 
before. ‘Then, as vicious flashes began to 


spit out from the gloom, he zigzagged in 
his course to upset the enemy’s aim, but 
charged on as hard as ever. 

Five shots the man managed to pull off, 
but to none of them did his tall opponent 
flinch ; and then, with a twist and a wrench 
the revolver changed hands, and a sledge- 
hammer blow sent the man_ spinning 
backwards on to the pine-needles. 

Commander McTurk stood over him 
and nursed some damaged knuckles. ‘‘ So 
much for being an amateur,” said he. 
“ Half the fools in America think they can 
use a gun, and it’s dead easy to rush them 
when they pull one. I know I can’t shoot 
worth a cent, and so I don’t carry a 
revolver to hamper my movements, and 
thats why I come in with the old- 
fashioned tools ’most every time. Now, 
Mr. Burlingame, you need not pretend to 
be stunned any longer. I’ve seen you 
open your eyes already. Sit up, sir, at 
once, or, by Glory, I'll use my feet to 
you.” 

The man sat up somewhat unsteadily. 
“Who are you?” he asked, “and what 
do you want? How did you know I was 
Burlingame ?” 

“Well, sir, unless it is a habit with you 
to try and murder innocent strangers, 
I guess you’ve found most of the answer 
to those questions already. You're here 
as the result of my letter, I take it ?” 

“The letter from—well, Mexico. But 
you didn’t write that letter.” 

“We'll say I dictated it,” said McTurk 
grimly. ‘The question now is, am I 
here as a private lynching party of one, 
or are you going to undo the harm you 
have done ?” 

“What harm? You must speak 
plainly.” Mr. Burlingame was. shifting 
uneasily on his seat of pine-needles. 

‘Just you sit still there. Sit still, I 
say, sir, or I’ll thump you again in a way 
you won't like. And hold up your hands. 
Yes, lift them up like that and clasp them 
on the top of your head. Now stay right 
so till you receive further orders.” 

Commander McTurk lifted the bottom 
of his waistcoat, and proceeded to unwrap 
a three-fathom length of rope from his 
middle. He showed an eye at the end. 


“T turned in that splice myself, Mr. 
Burlingame, and now we'll pass through 
the bight, and there is a hangman’s noose. 
I believe professionally a little grease is 
used to make it slip a bit more kindly, 
but I can’t see that you are worthy even 
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of the consideration of grease on your 
noose. Don’t you dare move, there! If 
you show dangerous again I bet two 
dollars and a half I’ll put such a head 
on you you never saw even in a dime 
museum. Now, that bough up there is 
just made for a gallows. We'll heave the 
hauling end over, so, and there we have 


the whole mechanism complete and 
deadly. Now, Mr. Burlingame, if you 


have any reason to advance why you 
shouldn’t be strung up without further 
talk, you may as well get it out and over.” 

“Tf,” said the man, “you mean to 
commit murder, get along with it. I 
don’t think I remarkably care. I’m not 
having such an out-of-the-way good time 
of it.” 

“T regard myself for the time being, 
sir, as the common  hangman—an 
occupation which is humble, if you like, 
but useful. 
killing men, Mr, Burlingame, but you 
have been killing their minds and steal- 
ing their memories, which in my idea is 
worse. Anyway, you aren’t fit to live.” 

“Mention any one man in_ particular 
whose cause you are taking up.” 

“Right. Ican do that in two words. 
William Ardsley.” 

Mr. Burlingame gave a nervous laugh. 
“T thought as much, You are my sister’s 
nominee. Why in thunder must women 
always interfere ?” 

** What? Do you mean to say that you 
are William Ardsley ?” 

“Cert. I’m supposed to be like my 
sister, too. But I suppose it is too dark 
for you to see that.” 

In his perplexity Commander McTurk 
fidgeted with his wig till he brought it 
well down over his forehead. ‘Then he 
bethought himself of the contents of his 
pockets, and produced two candles, which 
he lit and stuck with their own wax to the 
ruddy stem of a pine. It was the same 
pine whose outstretched branch carried 
the rope. 

“Ves,” he said, after a careful examina- 
tion, “you have some of Miss Ardsley’s 
features.” 

“You will find the name W. Ardsley 
on my linen if you want a further certifi- 
cate.” 

“We'll take that as read. I don’t see 
that making yourself out to be Mr. 
William Ardsley gets you any further from 
your hanging. If you have anything to 
say in your defence, I am ready to hear it.” 


y bd 
You have not been actually 


The prisoner on the ground was chilled 
with a greater fear just then than any 
he had felt before. Here in front of him 
was some one quite strange. Here was 
not the tall, spruce, active man who had so 
pluckily charged up to his revolver and 
knocked him down. Here was a man 
with the official flavcur—the naval flavour 
—used to being judge, an expert tester of 
witnesses, a man without feelings to work 
upon, a man who would be cold, formal, 
microscopically just. The prisoner was 
called upon for a defence. Volubly he 
commenced it; haltingly and with more 
exactness of truth he carried it through 
under the glare of Commander McTurk’s 
steady blue eye. 

It seemed that Mr. William Ardsley 
felt himself to be a much aggrieved man. 
He had passed through Harvard, and had 
gained there perhaps more knowledge of 
chemistry than of commerce. He had 
got a berth in an explosives factory, and 
soon tired of working for some one else 
on a salary. So he started for himself. 
He owned to having an insufficiency of 
capital, and one deduced that he also 
failed to bring into the concern a 
sufficiency of experience. He got into 
difficulties. The place was seized by a 
creditor, and promptly sold to the United 
States Government at an exorbitant profit ; 
and there lay the chief of his grievances. _ 

“Do I understand from you,” rasped 
McTurk, “that as a first step to re- 
purchasing the works you got yourself 
taken on by the United States Government 
as director?” 

*'That’s right.” 

“With a view of bringing down the 
value of the place, or in other words of 
swindling the United States ?” 

“Oh, the United States is fair game. 
Everybody plucks meaty bits off the great 
American eagle when they get the chance.” 

“That, of course, is not true ; but if it 
represents your code of morality I under- 
stand you. Please go on.” 

**T should have thought you might have 
guessed the rest.” 

“TI guess nothing when I am trying a 
man for his life,” said the judge icily. 

“Well, I got hold of that scarlet stuff 
from Mexico, and used it on all the 
employees it would act upon. As for my 
own loss of memory, of course that was 
sham—just to pile up the agony, you know, 
and get the mills shut down. I didn’t see 
any other way of forcing the Government’s 
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hand. There’s no reason for you to get 
excited over it. Men who work in explo- 
sive factories are prepared for big risks. 
Nothing would have been said if the whole 
crew had been blown to glory, so I don’t 
see there need be much chatter about 
their being put out of the way in this 
other fashion.” 

“Ah,” said McTurk, ‘‘that’s the way 
you look at it. My view differs. It scems 
to me that the surface of the earth would 
be healthier without your trampling on it 
further.” He made a sudden dive and 
seized his prisoner’s hands, and tied them 
behind his back. “ Now, if you'll kindly 
stand up—so—and walk underneath that 
tree, I’ll have you hanged without further 
delay.” 

“Good God, Captain McTurk, this is 
murder. G-r-r-ch/ You're strangling 
me. Give mea moment. You spoke of 
my sister—just think of how she’d feel if 
you hanged me,” 

“Does she know you're Burlingame? ” 

“Certainly not. She couldn’t have 
found that out.” 

“But she does know theve’s something 
fishy ?” 

“Well, I forgot to keep up the loss of 
memory wheeze—thought it didn’t matter 
before her, you know; and she cut up 
rusty.” 

“Then,” said Commander McTurk, 
“she'll regret your loss less than I 
thought,” and stood back and took a 
good grip of the rope. 

“ Gr-r-r-ch/ Stop, man,stop! Give me 
another moment, for God’s sake. Here, 
I’m not fit to die like this. Let me make 
some reparation first.” 

“Tf you’re thinking of the United States 
Government, you needn’t worry. I’m in 
present charge of their Grey-Green Powder 
Factory, and also of this rope.” 


“But the men, the employees. You 
can’t cure them, can you?” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

“You can’t—man, you can’t. I can, 
Look you, I'll buy my life of you. Let 


me down, and I'll cure them. I can undo 
all the mischief. I swear I can.” 

“Yes, but what guarantee have I that 
you will stick to your word? I can’t keep 
you with this rope round your neck in- 
definitely.” . 

“T shall stick to it. If I fail, you can 
expose me, have me arrested, and leave 
the rest to the lawyers.” 


“Ves,” said Commander McTurk 
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grimly, ‘‘and the lawyers would find 
they'd no law to fit your case, and they’d 
let you off. No, sir, I’ve got you now, 
and [ll hold you till you hang, or till you 
undo your harm. ‘Tell me now, what and 
where is your antidote ?” 

The man hesitated. 

“Let me freshen your memory,” said 
McTurk, and swayed on the rope. 
Presently he let the fellow down again, 
choking and writhing. “Now, Mr. 


pI 


Ardsley, gather your wits and answer 
quick. ‘The next time you go up on this 


rope, it will be to stop.” 

“In the headquarters laboratory, in 
my private room, there is a press over 
the mantelshelf.” 

“T’ve seen it. There are two bottles 
in it, one of red stuff, one of green.” 

“That’s right. The green stuff is the 
antidote. The red is more of the poison.” 

“And you guarantee the efficacy of the 
antidote ?” 

“T give you my word for it.” 

“Then,” said Commander McTurk, 
“we will see how you like relying on 
your own word. I know the action of 
the red stuff, and I shall dose you with 
that first. Steady now there, Mr. Ardsley ! 
Don’t you try and break away like that, 
or I shall pull the noose tight again. 
After you have descended to the level 
where you sent the other poor fellows, I 
guarantee you shall have your dose of the 
antidote equally with them. If it effects 
a cure, I shall be very glad for all of you. 
Do you hear? By Glory, but he doesn’t. 
The fellow ’s fainted.” 


Now, Governments are always unsatis- 
factory taskmasters, and the United 
States Government in particular, either 
through ignorance or through a sense of 
grim humour, was found by Commander 
McTurk at times to approach the intoler- 
able. He presently had it admitted by 
those in authority that he had scored a 
triumphant success in his investigation of 
the trouble at the Government Grey- 
Green Powder Mills in the Vermont 
woods, and he confidently looked for 
promotion and employment in his own 
particular Service, the Navy. But lo, the 
Ordnance Bédard stepped in and claimed 
him ; voted him the princely donation of 
$280; and pressed upon his acceptance 
a vacant post in a victualling yard. He 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy Board 
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at Washington, forwarding these offers as 
enclosures, and demanding employment 
in his own proper service. But not a 
ghost of a promise could he extract. 
‘That wretched time (he realised sadly) 
when he had ‘exceeded instructions ” 
was still scored up in big red letters 
across his record. 

From his sister, too, Miss Bridget 
McTurk, he got but scanty consolation. 
She scratched her nose with a long fore- 
finger and shook her yellow head at him. 
“T wish, J. K., that when I find you a 
job, and there’s a woman somewhere or 
other in it, you wouldn’t see it as your 
bounden duty to fall in love with her. 
I can tell you I’ve had quite a pile of 
trouble with that Miss Ardsley since she 
came back from that place where you 
met in the woods.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t interfere with my 
affairs, Bridget.” 

“Poof! boy,” said his sister placidly, 
“don’t wrinkle up your face at me like 
that. It makes you look old. And as 
for interfering, why, think what a precious 
mess you make of things when I’m not 
near to tidy up. I believe you’d have 
married that Ardsley girl with a very little 
persuasion.” 

“IT may do yet.” 

“Well, you'll have to wait till her 
present husband’s dead, then, and I must 
say he looks tough enough.” 

“What's that ?” 


“Oh, she’s marriedright enough. They’d 
been engaged a year, and had some tiff 
about that blackguard William, and then 
the engagement was off. ‘That’s when you 
came on the carpet, J. K. But when 
she owned up to the fellow that dear 
brother William was a blackguard, they 
just sobbed a little on one another’s necks 
and got married without waiting for the 
presents to come. What’s that you said ? 
J. K. McTurk, kindly stand up and look 
me in the face, and repeat that word.” 

“Never you mind what I said,” 
grumbled Commander McTurk. “I 
meant it, anyway,” he added defiantly. 
“T seem to have made a pretty bad 
muddle of the whole job from my own 
point of view from start to finish. Here’s 
McMechie sending me a box of infernal 
cigars about a foot long, called Opulen- 
tissimos. He says he knows I went 
gunning for him, and has told everybody 
so, and has got so much sympathy in 
Government quarters that they’ve given 
him contracts at his own figure for Grey- 
Green Powder up to three years ahead, 
just to soothe his wounded feelings. 
What do you think of that, Bridget? 
McMechie comes in as usual. Would 
you like me to say over again the remark 
you objected to just now?” 

4‘ Well, John Kelly,” said Miss McTurk 
thoughtfully, “I think you may just say it 
once—and I'll bear half the blame. Drat 
that McMechie !” 


. THE NEXT COMPLETE STORY IN THE SERIES, 


“THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER McTURK,” 
WILL APPEAR IN THE 
FEBRUARY NUMBER, UNDER THE TITLE, 


“FHE SULTANA.” 
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Mednin;: a city in the Tunisian Sahara. 


THE CAVE DWELLERS OF 


BY SIR HARRY 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


FEW years ago I was travelling 
in the Tunisian Sahara, not far 
from the borders of Tripoli. In 

this direction some of the most striking 
and interesting features of the Sahara are 
met with. Indeed, the whole of the 
Tunisian Sahara is so attractive to the 
sightseer who is sufficiently hardy to ride 
long distances on horseback, that I wonder 
more tourists do not go in this direction 
during the late autumn, winter, and early 
spring, when the climate is fine—as a 
general rule. 

Here you have tracts, not very far from 
the coast, which recall tropical Africa in 
the luxuriance of the wild date palms, 
and other vegetation filling up the water- 
courses ; nor are these watercourses always 
devoid of water, even though rain may not 
have fallen for many months. There are 
frequent pools to be met with amongst the 
great yellow rocks, and even a tiny trickle 
from one pool to another, which nurtures 
rushes, waterweeds and coarse grass. 


THE TUNISIAN SAHARA. 
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Farther inland you find the fantastic 
fragments of an ancient plateau—great 
blocks of mountain rising two and three 
thousand feet above the plain, crested 
with cities of untold age, built of the local 
rock, and looking like an extension of its 
natural stratification. 

These wonderful mountain cities— 
inhabited by people of Berber speech 
—are usually of red stone, with a few 
flat roofs and cupolas, whitewashed cr 
green-tiled. The narrow lanes between 
the houses are—for some reason I do 
not understand—filled with barley straw. 
Bridges of single palm-trunks span the 
narrow streets. 

The Berber people are clothed in 
white burnises, turned cream-colour with 
dust, so far as the men are concerned : 
the women wear garments of indigo 
blue looped up with silver ornaments. 
A prominent and picturesque denizen 
of these towns is the handsome—but 
ill-tempered—white Berber dog. He 
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generally has cropped ears, but is other- 
wise much of the aspect of a wolf; but 
his bushy fur and brush-like tail are 
uniform white 

tinged with lemon 

or buff, while the 

eyes are dark 
hazel-brown : he 

is one of the 
handsomest types 

of dog I have 

ever seen. 

Not a few of 
these Berber cities 
possess __ lofty 
castles, locally 
termed in_ the 
plural, “ ksur.” 7 
‘They are really ‘ 
used for storing 
grain. Not far 
away from these 
beetling crags, 
surmounted by 
their red cities, 
or simply crowned 
with a_ white 
mosque or the temple of a religion older 
than Islam, are the evg or sand-wastes, 
where the mobile sand shifts under every 
wind, and forms fresh dunes and hollows 
from one day to another. 

Away to the north are the dried up 
Lakes of 
an ancient Mediterranean inlet which 
extended hundreds of miles from the 
Gulf of Gabes into the interior of Algeria. 
‘They are nowadays flat and nearly dry, 
though at a distance they still seem to be 
covered with water. All around them, 
however, water bubbles up in fountains, 
and courses in swift, clear streams. Some- 
times this water is salt and cold ; other 
fountains are hot and sweet. 

The fresh water is diverted from the lakes 
that it once filled, to nourish by irrigation 
magnificent groves of date palms, fig- 
trees, peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, 
and almonds. Here again, therefore, on 
the verge of the sandy desert—within 
sight of the sand—you have tropical 
luxuriance of vegetation, and even species 
of birds and one or two beasts associated 
with tropical Africa, 

A good deal of this plateau region 
of the northern Sahara is of limestone 
formation. ‘The limestone is like soft 
white marble. It lends itself most readily 
to carving, yet when carved it stands 





A merchant of Jerba Island. 


Pharaoh, those vestiges of 


weather well and hardens under ex- 
posure. 

Water began the business in ancient 
times, and having 
created many 
natural caves, no 
doubt put into 
the mind of early 
man the idea of 
carving the soft 
rock into artificial 
caverns. 

In this interest- 

\ ing and _ fantastic 
country one is able 

to see within the 
limits of a settle- 

ment every type 

of cave, First, 

there is the origi- 

nal cavern which 

a vanished stream 

has hollowed 
through the lime- 
stone—a cavern 

still inhabited by 

man. ‘Then there 

is the natural cave, with its opening 
narrowed with rough masonry and its in- 
terior enlarged to meet the requirements 
of more exacting nomads; and lastly, 
there is the artificial dwelling tunnelled 
into the perpendicular face of the cliff, or 
excavated downward into the plateau —the 
vertical and the horizontal cave-dwellings. 

It was quite an Arabian Nights country, 
far removed from the close of the 
nineteenth century. I travelled somewhat 
sumptuously, riding a showy barb, with 
my dragoman and an escort of two native 
cavalry soldiers equally well mounted, 
whilst my baggage followed on camels. 

Our quarters for the night were usually 
in one of these artificial cave-dwellings. 
Either we would see a black doorway in 
the face of a precipitous white cliff, and 
entering this doorway pass from chamber 
to chamber hollowed out in the limestone ; 
or if we were to lodge in one of the hori- 
zontal caverns, we would be riding over a 
level surface and suddenly behold the path 
sloping to a tunnel—a tunnel high enough 
for camels. 

Riding down this incline, dark and 
mysterious, we would emerge into a 
central hall open to the sky—simply a 
square excavation into the bowels of the 
earth. From this central hall would 
branch off apartments scooped out of the 
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rock and receiving their air and a little 
light from the open excavation. 

In many of these caverns—vertical and 
horizontal—not only had the apartment 
been excavated from the soft limestone, 
but the architects had actually had the 
foresight in their scooping to carve the 
more useful articles of furniture as well. 
Thus they had left and shaped blocks of 
limestone which represented a dais and 
a stone couch, stone seats round the walls, 
niches and shelves, tables and stools. I 
have seldom seen anything of its kind 
more ingenious: you carved out room 
and furniture at once, with the sole incon- 
venience that the furniture was a fixture. 
On the ground were spread mats, skins 
and carpets, while other carpets and 
mattresses made the stone benches suffi- 
ciently comfortable for a tired traveller to 
repose on. 

In this interesting country the rainfall 
was most uncertain; in fact, in one of 
these settlements of cave-dwellers which 
lay near the base of the Matmata Plateau it 
was said not to have rained for seven years. 


maturity ; but when there was a crop of 
barley it was of such remarkable quality, 
that it was sold at once to English brewers 
for malting purposes. So that in this 
wonderful, mysterious land, that seemed 
removed from the day of to-day by 
many centuries, one might ride up 
against a very British commercial traveller, 
knowing in addition to English only a 
smattering of French and a few words 
of Arabic, who had come from the nearest 
coast town to bargain with the tribesmen 
for their barley harvest. 

But at one of these settlements, as I 
have stated, rain and crops had _ failed 
for something like seven years. I had 
reached this place just at the time when 
the late autumn rains should commence 
if the drought was to break. 

I arrived in glorious sunshine. Know- 
ing that I was to leave the next morning 
and should not be there to witness their 
disappointment, I said to the Berbers, 
“You mark my words—it will rain to- 
morrow.” My thoughtless utterance was 
received with so much delight that I felt 





Ornamental brickwork in a Sahara town. 


Each year the Berbers planted their 
barley, but only every now and then did 
sufficient rain fall to bring the crops to 


ashamed of myself for raising expectations 
which I had no means of fulfilling. 
On the morrow I was to ascend by 
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a steep incline the Matmata Plateau— 
which is about four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea—and to ride some 
sixty miles across it toward a_ French 
post. In the morning, when I mounted 
my horse and started on my journey, it 
seemed as though my rash _ prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Yesterday’s sky of 
brass was now covered with lowering 
clouds. I little thought that I was to suffer 
severely from rain in the Sahara Desert ! 
{vidently from its appearance this Mat- 
mata Plateau cannot share in these seven 
years of drought which sometimes afflict 
the settlements below. Otherwise how 
can one account for the extraordinary 
amount of vegetation which covers it? 
Soon after our departure that morning 
the rain fell, and increased until it blotted 
out the distant landscape and soaked us 
to the skin. Moreover, it made riding ex- 
tremely difficult, as the soil was turned into 
viscous mud, and the horses floundered 
and occasionally sat on their haunches. 
Somehow in the blinding rain’ my 
dragoman and I rode off the scarcely 
visible path, and were thus unconsciously 
separated from the cavalry escort and the 
baggage camels. By the time that a little 
lull in the rain had enabled us to look 
around, our companions were no longer in 
sight. Shouts, and even the firing of shots 
from a revolver, attracted no answering cry. 
We rode on in what we believed to be 
the right direction for miles and miles. 
A terrific thunderstorm burst on us in the 
afternoon, and then the weather cleared, 
‘Towards sunset we struck what seemed to 
be a faint path leading to the north-east. 
Although that was not the direction in 
which we had hoped to find the French 
post, as we were wet through and had had 
no food since the previous night, we de- 
termined to follow this path, hoping that 
it would bring us to some kind of shelter. 
Gradually the scenery, as the path 
descended in altitude, became fantastic. 
We could no longer ride our horses, but 
had to pick our way most gingerly downa 
gorge between high cliffs in the interstices 
of which grew twisted trees. ‘There was 
no one, alas! to help us when the sun 
went down and night set in, and our 
situation in the darkness was eminently 
disagreeable. We had ceased to lead the 
horses, thinking it wiser to fasten the reins 
on their necks and allow them to pick 
their way gingerly after us down the 
precipitous descent. 
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At last, about 


midnight, we saw a 
distant light on the hillside—one of those 
deceptive lights which appear to be within 
a mile, and are really perhaps five times 


that distance. 
little easier. 

My dragoman, knowing these Berber 
villages and the danger of approaching 
them at night, owing to the ferocity of 
the white dogs, wisely went on slowly in 
advance; and when we came within a 
short distance of the village he stopped and 
raised his voice in long, plaintive greetings 
to the sleeping people. This noise caused 
a terrific clamour of barking, but at last 
it brought a faint answering cry from 
some awakened sleeper. A brief shout 
from my dragoman, and then came a 
stilling of the clamour amongst the dogs. 
Presently torches were seen moving about, 
and we entered the village with unspeak- 
able thankfulness. 

When it had been explained to these 
mountain Berbers who I was, and what 
was our condition, they were hospitality 
itself. It was a miserable little place, 
but I was taken to the house of the 
sheikh or village elder and shown into the 
guest-room. Here I remembered suddenly 
that I was frightfully hungry, and had not 
taken food for thirty hours : all my wants 
came on ime at once, as it were—hunger, 
thirst, and sleepiness, 

My thirst was assuaged with icy cold 
water, and later on with delicious coffee ; 
and to satisfy the immediate pangs of 
appetite I was given a bag full of dried 
figs. ‘These looked most unpromising, 
like slips of dirty leather from a boot sole ; 
as a matter of fact, they were delicilous— 
very sweet, and of subtle flavour when well 
chewed. But the rece de résistance was to 
be a “kuskusu” worthy of the occasion, 
the visit of the first Englishman—or for 
the matter of that, European—who had 
been ever known to enter this particular 
Berber village. 

The uskusé is made of pounded wheat 
—a sort of wheaten porridge, with which 
is cooked mutton or fowl, besides a 
medley of raisins, almonds, and figs. It 
is boiled in its own steam, and takes at 
least two hours to prepare properly. 

Whilst it was being cooked, and with 
my appetite temporarily stayed with dried 
figs and water, I lay down on the sheikh’s 
carpets to sleep, close to a big fire of 
olive logs. Alas! the carpets swarmed 
with fleas ; but I was too tired and sleepy 


But the path was now a 
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to move until the kuskusw was ready, at 
three in the morning. ‘Then hosts and 
guests united to make a_ hearty meal, 
followed again by coffee, and by story- 
telling which lasted until the pale dawn 
coming from the distant Mediterranean 
showed me dimly the features of this 
curious little village hanging on to an 
escarpment of the plateau. 


A tunnelled street in Gabes. 


With the dawn came a cold air which 
calmed my fevered, flea-bitten body, and 
apparently disheartened the fleas ; for I 
fell asleep deliciously, and did not awake 
till ten o’clock in the morning, when the 
world was once more bathed in blazing 
sunshine. 

I now found that my refuge was a 
village called Tujan, famed in the past as 
having been a robber eyrie, from which 





the hardy Berbers of the plateau would 
descend on the plains and gardens of 
Gabes and Mednin, carrying off women, 
live stock and grain. 

They snapped their fingers at the 
authority of the Bey of ‘Tunis, as was the 
case in many other parts of these Saharan 
districts of the old ‘Turkish Regency. 
Some of the Tujan people had joined with 
the Arabs and Berbers 
of southern Tunisia in 
the insurrection against 
the French _ Protecto- 
rate which made its 
headquarters at Sfax. 

When this insurrec- 
tion was put down, 
several of the citizens 
of Tujan and_ other 
places on the Matmata 
Plateau had found it 
convenient to cross the 
‘Tripolitan border. But 
as time elapsed and 
it was seen that the 
French had come to 
the country for the 
country’s good, old 
animosities died away, 
and a judicious ob- 
livion was cast over 
the misdeeds of these 
hill-folk, so that those 
who had run away 
quietly returned to the 
more orderly life of 
the agriculturist. 

But I was told 
that ten years ago it 
would have been a 
very awkward circum- 
stance for me to have 
turned up for a night’s 
lodging at ‘Tujan with- 
out a strong guard. I 
might have thought 
myself lucky at getting 
off with being robbed 
of all I possessed and 
turned out into the bypaths of the village 
to be attacked by the white dogs. Now, 
so strong was the unseen French power, 
that I was not only treated most courte- 
ously and kindly, but the Sheikh of the 
village absolutely refused to accept any 
money payment for his hospitality, only 
asking that when I did reach the French 
fort at Matmata J would say a good word 
for him, 
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In the glorious sunlight of the winter 
morning—the winter in these latitudes 
meaning almost the beginning of spring, 
especially after the heavy rains which had 
fallen—we left Tujan on horseback by a 
most precipitous path, where it seemed that 
the least slip 
of the horses’ 
feet must hurl 
us down sharp 
precipices. A 
native guide 
led the way. 

Once more 
we were on 
the summit of 
the plateau, 
amongst thick 
and bushy 
vegetation, 
To the east 
lay a wonder- 
ful view over 
yellow desert 
diversified by 
a few green 
patches ; and 
beyond, the 
beautiful blue 
inlets of the 
Mediterra- 
nean, which 
surrounded 
the island of 
Jerba and the 
peninsula — of 
Zarzis. Jerba 
—the original 
Island of 
Lotus-eaters of 
Greek legends 
—was a faint, 
greenish- 
purple from its 
forests of date 
palms. ‘The 
whole scene 
looked like a 
painted map, 
because, 
owing to the 
extreme clearness of the atmosphere, the 
distance was almost as brightly coloured 
as the nearer portions. 

On the plateau the path pursued a most 
circuitous course, twisting and turning to 
avoid ravines and thick brushwood. I 
was anxious to leave it and take a straight 
line across country in the direction where 
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I now knew the French settlement of 
Matmata to be situated; but the guide 
strenuously dissuaded me, explaining that 
the country was honeycombed with 
abandoned and occupied cave-dwellings 
of the horizontal kind, and that in the 





A black doorway in the face of a precipitous cliff is usually the entrance 
to a vertical cave-dwelling. 


case of those that were abandoned the 
approach was concealed by brushwood, 
so that if I left the path I might 
suddenly be precipitated, horse and all, 
into one of these pits, and thus lose 
my life. 

As I seemed incredulous, he beckoned 
me at one place to dismount and follow 

































him. I did so cautiously, and 
found his statement to be 
correct—that the country was 
literally honeycombed with aban- 
doned excavations. 

“My adventures the night be- 
fote had left my clothing in a 
sorry condition, For, in addition 
to the soaking in yesterday’s rain, 
I had endured many a scratch 
and tear and tumble in my de- 
scent on foot through the dark- 
ness down the precipi- 
tous paths that led to 
Tujan. Therefore I 
felt somewhat uncom- 
fortable at the prospect 
of entering Matmata 
fort and making my- 
self known to the 
French Commandant 
of that place; for all 
letters of introduction 
were with my baggage, 
and my baggage was— 
where ? 

However, the Com- 
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hours ; for the distracted soldiers 
had halted in the middle of the 
plateau to search for me in all 
directions, 

I had fallen into very 
friendly hands, ‘The Com- 
mandant and Madame 
M—— were delightful in 
their hospitality, and assisted 
me to make myself ascomfort- 
able and as clean as possible 
under the circumstances, 

It was such a strange con- 
trast, after the life of one 
and two thousand years ago 
that I had been witnessing, 

to find myself in a 
charmingly appointed, 
beautifully furnished 
French house, a piano 
on which the mistress 
of the house played 
delightfully, and per- 
fectly cooked meals ; 
while the tables in the 
drawing-room were 
covered with all the 
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possible arrival, and he was good enough Thus ended—as so often terminated— 


to take me on trust. Asa matter of fact,. one of the many delightful adventures 
the rest of my escort and my baggage which I had during my two years’ residence 
camels did not turn up for another twelve — in the Regency of Tunis. 
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N making this confession public, I 
am aware that I am giving a 
butterfly to be broken on a wheel. 

There is so much of delicacy in its subject, 
that the mere resolve to handle it at all 
might seem to imply a lack of the sensi- 
tiveness necessary to its understanding ; 
and it is certain that the more reverent 
the touch, the more irresistible will figure 
its opportunity to the common scepticism 
which is bondslave to its five senses. 
Moreover, one cannot, in the reason of 
things, write to publish for Aristarchus 
alone; but the gauntlet of Grub Street must 
be run in any bid for truth and sincerity. 

On the other hand, to withhold from 
evidence, in these days of what one may 
call a zetetic psychology, anything which 
may appear elucidatory, however  ex- 
quisitely and rarely, of our spiritual 
relationships, must be pronounced, 1 
think, a sin against the Holy Ghost. All 
in all, therefore, I decide to give, with 
every passage to personal identification 
safeguarded, the story of a possession, or 
visitation, which is signified in the title 
to my narrative. 

Tryphena was the sole orphaned repre- 
sentative of an obscure but gentle family 
which had lived for generations in the 
East of England. The spirit of the fens, 
of the long grey marshes, whose shores 
are the neutral ground of two elements, 
slumbered in her eyes. Looking into 
them, one seemed to see little beds of 
tiny green mosses luminous under water, 
or stirred by the movement of micro- 
scopic life in their midst. Secrets, one 
felt, were shadowed in their depths too 
frail and sweet for understanding. ‘The 
pretty love-fancy of babies seen in the 
eyes of maidens, was in hers to be 
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interpreted into the very cosmic dust of 
sea-urchins, sparkling like chrysoberyls. 
Her soul looked out through them, as if 
they were the windows of a water-nursery. 

She was always a child among children, 
in heart and knowledge most innocent, 
until Jason came and stood in her field 
of vision. ‘Then, spirit of the neutral 
ground as she was, inclining to earth 
or water with the sway of the tides, she 
came wondering and dripping, as it were, 
to land, and took up her abode for final 
choice among the daughters of the earth. 
She knew her woman’s estate, in fact, and 
the irresistible attraction of all completed 
perfections to the light that burns to 
destroy them. 

Tryphena was not only an orphan, but 
an heiress. Her considerable estate was 
administered by her guardian, Jason’s 
father, a widower, who was possessed of 
this single adored child. ‘The fruits of 
parental infatuation had come early to 
ripen on the seedling. The boy was 
self-willed and perverse, the more so as 
he was naturally of a hot-hearted dispo- 
sition. Violence and remorse would sway 
him in alternate moods, and be made, each 
in its turn, a self-indulgence. He took a 
delight in crossing his father’s wishes, and 
no less in atoning for his gracelessness 
with moving demonstrations of affection. 

Foremost of the old man’s most 
cherished projects was, very naturally, a 
union between the two young people. 
He planned, manceuvred, spoke for it 
with all his heart of love and eloquence. 
And, indeed, it seemed at last as if his 
hopes were to be crowned. Jason return- 
ing from a lengthy voyage (for his enter- 
prising spirit had early decided for the 
sea, and he was a naval officer) saw, and 
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was struck amazed before, the transformed 
vision of his old child-playfellow. She 
was an opened flower whom he had left 
a green bud—a thing so rare and flawless 
that it seemed a sacrilege for earthly 
passions to converse of her, Familiarity, 
however, and some sense of reciprocal 
attraction, quickly dethroned that eucharist. 
‘Tryphena could blush, could thrill, could 
solicit, in the sweet ways of innocent 
womanhood. She loved him dearly, 
wholly, it was plain—had found the 
realisation of all her old formless dreams 
in this wondrous birth of a desire for one, 
in whose new-impassioned eyes she had 
known herself reflected hitherto only for 
the most patronised of small gossips. 
And, for her part, fearless as nature, she 
made no secret of her love. She was 
absorbed in, a captive to, Jason from that 
moment and for ever. 

He responded. What man, however 
perverse, could have resisted, on_ first 
appeal, the attraction of such beauty, the 
flower of a radiant soul! ‘The two were 
betrothed : the old man’s cup of happiness 
was brimmed. 

Then came clouds and a cold wind, 
chilling the. garden of Hesperis. Jason 
was always one of those who, possessing 
classic noses, will cut them off, on easy 
provocation, to spite their faces. He was 
so proudly independent, to himself, that 
he resented the least assumption of 
proprietorship in him on the part of other 
people—even of those who had the best 
claim to his love and submission. ‘This 
pride was an obsession, It stultified the 
real good in him, which was considerable. 
Apart from it, he was a good warm- 
tempered fellow, hasty but affectionate. 
Under its dominion, he would have broken 
his own heart on an imaginary grievance. 

He found one, it is to be supposed, in 
the privileges assumed by love—in its 
exacting claims upon him—perhaps in its 
little unreasoning jealousies. He distorted 
these into an implied conceit of authority 
over him on the part of an heiress who 
was condescending to his meaner fortunes. 
The suggestion was quite base and without 
warrant ; but pride has no balance. No 
doubt, moreover, the rather childish self- 
depreciations of the old man, his father, 
in his attitude towards a, match he had so 
fondly desired, helped to aggravate this 
feeling. ‘The upshot was that, when 
within a few months of the date which 
was to make his union with Tryphena 


eternal, Jason broke away from a re- 
straint which his pride pictured to him 
as intolerable, and went. on a_ yachting 
expedition with a friend. 

Then, at once, and with characteristic 
violence, came the reaction. He wrote, 
impetuously, frenziedly, from a_ distant 
port, claiming himself Tryphena’s, and 
Tryphena his, for ever and ever and ever, 
They were man and wife before God. 
He had behaved like an insensate brute, 
and he was at that moment starting to 
speed to her side, to beg her forgiveness 
and the return of her love. 

He had no need to play the’ suitor 
afresh. She had never doubted or 
questioned their mutual bondage, and 
would have died a maid for his sake. 
Something of sweet exultation only seemed 
to quicken and leap in her body, that her 
faith in her dear love was vindicated. 

But the joy came near to upset the 
reason of the old man, already tottering 
to its dotage ; and what followed destroyed 
it utterly. 

The yacht, flying home, was lost at sea, 
and Jason was drowned. 

I once saw Tryphena about this time. 
She lived with her near-mindless charge, 
lonely, in an old grey house upon the 
borders of a salt mere, and had little but 
the unearthly cries of sea-birds to answer 
to the questions of her widowed heart. 
She worked, sweet in charity, among the 
marsh folk, a beautiful unearthly presence ; 
and was especially to be found where 
infants, and the troubles of child-bearing 
women called for her help and sympathy. 
She was a wife herself, she would say 
quaintly ; and some day, perhaps, by grace 
of the good spirits of the sea, would be 
a mother. None thought to cross her 
statement, put with so sweet a sanity: 
and, indeed, I have often noticed that 
the neighbourhood of great waters breeds 
in souls a mysticism which is remote from 
the very understafiding of land-dwellers. 

How I saw her was thus: I was fishing, 
on a day of chill calm, in a dinghy off the 
flat coast. The stillness of the morning 
had tempted me some distance from the 
village where I was staying. Presently a 
sense of bad sport and healthy famine 
“plumped” in me, so to speak, for 
luncheon, and I looked about for a spot 
picturesque enough to add a zest to 
sandwiches, whisky and tobacco. Close 
by, a little creek or estuary ran up into 
a mere, between which and the sea lay a 
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cluster of low sand-hills; and thither I 
pulled. ‘The spot, when I reached it, 
was calm, chill desolation manifest—life- 
less water and lifeless sand, with no traffic 
between them but the dead interchange 
of salt. Low sedges, at first, and behind 
them low woods were mirrored in the 
water at a distance, with an_ interval 
between me and them of sheeted glass ; 
and right across this shining pool ran a 
dim half-drowned causeway, the sea-path, 
it appeared, to and from a lonely house 
which I could just distinguish squatting 
among trees. It was ‘Tryphena’s home. 

Now, paddling dispiritedly, I turned a 
cold dune, and saw a mermaid before 
me. At least, that was my instant im- 
pression. ‘The creature sat coiled on 
the strand, combing her hair—that was 
certain, for I saw the gold-green tresses of 
it whisked by her action into rainbow 
threads. It appeared as certain that her 
upper half was flesh and her lower fish ; 
and it was only on my nearer approach 
that this latter resolved itself into a pale 
green skirt, roped, owing to her posture, 
about her limbs, and the hem fanned out 
at her feet into a tail fin. Thus also 
her bosom, which had appeared naked, 
became a bodice, as near to her flesh in 
colour and texture as a smock is to a lady’s- 
smock, which some call a cuckoo-flower. 

It was plain enough now ; yet the illusion 
for the moment had quite startled me. 

As I came near, she paused in her 
strange business to canvass me. It was 
‘Tryphena herself, as after-inquiry informed 
me. I have never seen so lovely a 
creature. Her eyes, as they regarded 
me passing, were something to haunt a 
dream : so great in tragedy—not fathom- 
less, but all in motion, it seemed, near 
their surfaces with green and_ rooted 
sorrows. ‘They were the eyes, I thought, of 
an Undine late humanised, late awakened 
to the rapturous and troubled knowledge 
of the woman’s burden. Her forehead 
was most fair, and the glistening thatch 
divided on it, like a golden cloud revealing 
the face of a wondering angel. 

I passed, and a sand-heap stole my 
vision foot by foot. ‘The vision was gone 
when I returned. I have reason to believe 
it was vouchsafed me within a few months 
of the coming of the ghost-child. 


On the morning succeeding the night 
of the day on which Jason and ‘Tryphena 
were to have been married, the girl came 


down from her bedroom with an extra- 
ordinary expression of still rapture on her 
face. After breakfast she took the old man 
into her confidence. She was childish 
still ; her manner quite youthfully thrilling ; 
but now there was a new-born wonder in 
it that hovered on the pink of shame. 

“Father! I have been under the deep 
waters and found him. He came to me 
last night in my dreams, so sobbing, so 
impassioned, to assure me that he had 
never really ceased to love me, though he 
had near broken his own heart pretending 
it. Poor boy! poor ghost! What could 
I do but take him to my arms? And all 
night he lay there, blest and forgiven, till 
in the morning he melted away with a 
sigh that woke me; and it seemed to me 
that I came up dripping from the sea.” 

“My boy! He has come back?” 
chuckled the old man. ‘ What have you 
done with him, ‘Tryphena ? ” 

“TJ will hold him tighter the next time,” 
she said. 

But the spirit of Jason visited her 
dreams no more. 

That was in March, In the Christmas 
following, when the mere was locked in 
stillness, and the reflected light of snow 
mingled on the ceiling with the red 
dance of firelight, one morning the old 
man came hurrying and panting to 
‘Tryphena’s door. “‘Tryphena! Come 
down quickly! My boy, my Jason has 
come back! It was a lie that they told 
us about his being lost at sea !” 

Her heart leapt like a candle-flame. 
What new delusion of the old man’s was 
this? She hurried over her dressing, and 
descended. A garrulous old voice mingled 
with a childish treble inthe breakfast-room. 
Hardly! breathing, she turned the handle 
of the door, and saw Jason before her. 

But it was Jason the prattling babe of 
her first knowledge, Jason the flaxen- 
headed, apple-cheeked cherub of the 
nursery, Jason the confiding, the merry, 
the loving, before pride had come to warp 
his innocence — She fell on her knees to 
the child, and with a burst of ecstasy 
caught him to her heart. 

She asked no question of the old man 
as to when or whence this apparition had 
come, or why he was here. For some 
reason she dared not. She accepted him 
as some waif, whom an accidental likeness 
had made glorious to their desolate home. 
As for the father, he was utterly satisfied 
and content. He had heard a knock at 
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the door, he said, and had opened it and 
found this. The child was naked, and 
his pink wet body glazed with ice. Yet 
he seemed insensible to the killing cold. 
It was Jason—that was enough. ‘There 
is no date or time for imbecility. Its 
phantoms spring from the clash of ancient 
memories. This was just as actually his 
child as—more so, in fact, than—the grown 
young figure which, for all its manhood, 
had dissolved into the mist of waters, 
He was more familiar with, more confident 
of it, afterall. It had come back to be un- 
questioningly dependent on him ; and that 
was likest the real Jason, flesh of his flesh. 

“Who are you, darling?” said Try- 
phena. 

**T am Jason,” answered the child. 

She wept and fondled him rapturously. 
“And who am I?” she asked. “If you 
are Jason, you must know what to call me.” 

“T know,” he said; “but I mustn’t, 
unless you ask me.” 

“T won't,” she answered, with a burst 
of weeping. “It is Christmas-day, dearest, 
when the miracle of a little child was 
wrought. I will ask you nothing but to 
stay and bless our desolate home.” 

He nodded, laughing. ‘I will stay, 
until you ask me.” 

They found some little old robes of the 
baby Jason, put away in lavender, and 
dressed him in them, All day he laughed 
and prattled ; yet it was strange that, talk 
as he might, he never once referred to 
matters familiar to the childhood of the 
lost sailor. 

In the early afternoon he asked to be 
taken out—seawards, that was his wish. 
Tryphena clothed him warmly, and, 
taking his little hand, led him away. 


They left the old man sleeping peace- 
fully. He was never to wake again. 

As they crossed the narrow causeway, 
snow, thick and silent, began to fall. 
‘Tryphena was not afraid, for herself or 
the child. <A rapture upheld her: a 
sense of some compelling happiness, 
which she knew must before long take 
shape on her lips. 

They reached the seaward dunes— 
mere ghosts of foothold in that smoke of 
flakes. ‘The lap of vast waters seemed 
all around them, hollow and mysterious. 
The sound flooded ‘Tryphena’s ears, 
drowning her senses. She cried out, and 
stopped. 

‘Before they go,” she screamed— 
“before they go, tell me what you were 
to call me?” 

The child sprang a little distance, 
and stood facing her. Already his lower 
limbs seemed dissolving in the mists. 

“T was to call you ‘mother!’” he 
cried, with a smile and toss of his hand. 

Even as he spoke, his pretty features 
wavered and vanished. ‘The snow broke 
into him, or he became part with it. 
Where he had been, a gleam of iridescent 
dust seemed to show one moment before 
it sank and was extinguished in the falling 
cloud. Then there was only the snow, 
heaping an eternal chaos with nothingness. 


Tryphena made this confession, on a 
Christmas-eve night, to one who was a 
believer in dreams. ‘The next morning 
she was seen to cross the causeway, and 
thereafter was never seen again. But 
she left the sweetest memory behind her, 
for human charity, and an elf-like gift of 
loveliness. 


WINTER MUSIC. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


LL through the oak-wood 
Rooks fly and call; 
Fast down the rustling boughs 
Brown acorns fall. 
Swart on the sunset 
Rooks float and cry ; 
Pale in the garden-plot 
Late roses die. 
What though December dawn ? 
Robins will sing ; 
Over the rimy lawn 
Starlings clap wing. 


Starlings of speckled coat, 
Whimsical song, 

Where the old windfalls lie 
Gossip and throng. 


Wren on the apple-bough, 
Sweet-voiced and shrill, 
Clear your crescendos rise, 

Trill upon trill. 


Though spring be far away, 
Fair summer lost, 

Hail to the Minstrels who 
Sing in the frost! 


STR 








A NIGHT ATTACK BY TORPEDO-BOATS. 
BY ‘ BABS.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


“ ° . . , ,* . , . > 
Much has been written, and more imagined, about this ‘ nerve-stimulating exercise 
for our junior officers in command of * T.Bs’ 


but the following short tmpression 
of one’s feelings during the 


actual expertence may, in view of recent growls of sone 

pessimistic landsmen, be interesting to the general public.” 

AM sitting in my stuffy little ward- 
room in Torpedo-boat 291, en- 
deavouring to keep cool, mentally as 


man, who clatters down, taking off his 
cap. 
“Signal from the flagship, sir :— 

















“+All right, sur—all right! Sure, the potted air's a thrifle thick at times.’” 


well as physically, whilst writing Service “There will be a night attack by the 
letters to aggravating dockyard store flotilla on Exland Harbour to-morrow, 
officers, when the light from the small Zwesday. Steam for full-speed by 
square hatchway is abruptly shut out 7.30 p.m. Leave harbour independently 
by the lower extremities of my signal- at 7 p.m. and rendezvous at Grilse Buoy 
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7.30. Commanding officers repair on 
board flagboat at 9 a.m. to-morrow for 
orders. 

* Commodore to all commanding officers.” 

“ All right, signalman. ‘Tell the Chief 
E.R.A. that I want him.” 

“‘ Aye aye, sir!” 

Now the Chief Engine-Room  Arti- 
ficer is a Scotch engineer of the peculiarly 
Scotch type immortalised by Kipling, and 
he comes expectant. I tell him the 
orders, and add that I'll keep the “ tele- 
graph” at “ THREE-QUARTER-SPEED ” for 
the run, until the last moment ; but, that 
when I put it to “ FULL-SPEED ”—well, 
“just let her rip, will you ?” 

*Verra guid, sir! A’ll let her go, oll 
she knaws!” (He’s old enough to be 
my father, and loves his engines,—a good 
man !) 

I light a pipe and go on deck, to be 
greeted by the hail from my confrére of 
the next boat. 

“ Hello, old bird, what d’ye think of 
it? Come and have a look at the chart 
—I’ve got some cider below.” 

We spend half an hour poring over 
“Chart No. 26go01, Exland Harbour and 
Approaches,” looking up the tides that 
we'll encounter on the way, and working 
out times, speed, etc. 

Now Exland Harbour is formed by a 
steep fortified island a mile of so from 
the bay opposite in the mainland, joined 
thereunto at each end by long break- 
waters with One entrance through each, 
—so, at first sight, it doesn’t look an 
easy job, as the island has several 
commanding forts, and _ x-searchlights, 
added to which, each “ hole in the wall” 
is defended by a fort on the shore end of 
the breakwater; but still... 

“JT wonder how ‘Sunny Jim’ (our 
Commodore a commander) thinks he 
is going to do it?” says my “ opposite 
number.” 

“Dunno, but we'll hear to-morrow. 
So long : I’m off to feed.” 

‘“* But look here, don’t you try to play 
leap-frog with my junk this time, old 
man.” 

“Rats! Jack. ... You must admit that 
Z dont keep ‘close station’ on cal 
lighters!” And I vanish quickly—as I’ve 
touched on a tender Spot there, for Jack 
C— once twisted his nose badly against 
the still hardy oak side of a quondam 
74-gun ship-of-the-line under Nelson (now 


rejoicing in the official title of “ Coal 
Lighter C. 16”), when he went there 
after his week’s work, to fill up with 
* coal, Welsh, steam-vessel,” as the store 
books have it. But I am digressing ! 

Well, at 9 a.m. we all assemble in the 
more roomy ward-room of our Com- 
modore, and he discourses at length over 
various charts, in his shirt-sleeves and 
sucking a black pipe. 

We, twelve boats, are going to. split 
up into two “divisions,” the first of which 
is to steam direct from here to Exland, 
and deliver what I imagine the soldiers 
call a “ frontal attack,” on the near ‘‘hole 
in the wall.” ‘This is to be a desperate 
attempt, designed to draw their fire, 
searchlights, and incidentally their asten- 
tion, from the other entrance, and also 
from the waters close under their noses, 
as the shore is “ steep-to,” and we imagine 
that we can crawl close in-shore wzder the 
searchlight beams, and so get right up to 
the breakwater without being observed ; 
for it’s to be a moonless night and we'll 
of course show no lights. 

But we, the second division, will steam 
down to Exland well out to sea, and 
creep up on the far side from here, to*the 
seaward point that has no searchlights,+= 
and will then divide, the larger portion 
crawling along the far shore, whilst I will 
take two other boats besides myself close 
up the near shore, and arrive a quarter of 
an hour after the main attack should 
have been delivered at that entrance (by 
which time we ope that the soldiers in 
the forts will be yawning and looking at 
their watches). The main attack, and 
the attack on the far shore by the other 
part of my lot, are to be delivered simul- 
taneously at midnight—which, as we part 
company at 8 p.m., will need some nice 
timing and navigation on the part of the 
two leaders of divisions, 

It is now 1o p.m., and we are well out 
to sea, running parallel to the coast, till 
such time as we have arrived abreast of 
Exland, when we will turn hard up and 
make for the seaward point aforemen- 
tioned, 

‘There is a fresh south-westerly breeze, 
and a moderate sea for a torpedo-boat 
is running (a battleship would log it as 
“slight”). We are now “putting our 
noses into it” a bit, and with each plunge 
a swash of salt spray stings my face and 
fills my eyes, as I stand on my conning 
tower, whilst the water pours off the fore- 
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castle in green cascades, and joins in the 
curling, phosphorescent wash that trails 
away astern in blue-white streams. How- 
ever, I am in oilskins and big leather 
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to the wheel, when the steam steering- 
engine down on the mess-deck answers 
with a sudden “ burr.r.r.r,” and the boat’s 
nose cor back again, dead for the 


““* You're ‘wetting down’ a bit, aren't you?’” 


sea-boots, and my pipe is burning well, 
so what matter ? 

My next ahead is yawing about rather 
badly, making the steering more difficult 


for my coxswain ; but he is an old hand 
at the game, and stands silent and dripping, 
from time to time giving a turn or two 


dancing light twenty yards ahead of us, 
that with the bubbling, creaming water 
churned up by her propeller, alone 
indicates our ‘‘next ahead” in the line, 
through the now thick darkness. 
Leaving the gunner, Mr. Widden, to 
look out for the station keeping, I make 
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my way aft to have a look at my next 
astern, who is “ Jack” by the way, anda 
* shovel-nosed ” boat (so called because 
she has a torpedo-tube in the bow, and 
the name is not inappropriate). As I 
pass over the stokehold a trap-hatch is 
suddenly flung up, and amidst a glare of 
light the head and shoulders of a grimy 
figure appear: it is my chief stoker, come 
up for a breath of fresh air, the sweat 
pouring from his face and neck, 

“How are things going 
O’Halloran?” I shout to him. 

“All right, sur—all right! Sure, the 
potted air’s a thrifle thick at times, though, 
sant” 

I go farther aft, and squeezing my 
head and shoulders under the chart-table 
weather screen, put my legs well apart to 
steady myself against the vibration and 
pitching, pick up my compass, and see 
that we should just be making the Exland 
light zow; and then I go on right aft, 
where I can feel the propeller throbbing 
round under me, and watch the wash 
boiling away astern. 

My next astern shows nothing but a 
great sheet of spray, as her shovel nose 
ploughs up the green water and flings it 
over its shoulder in tons of white foam ; 
and —by Jove! she’s coming up rather 
close, too; she plunges nearer and nearer 
to my stern each time ; now, as she cuts 
through a wave, her shining black ‘ fore- 
foot” hangs poised but five yards from 
me, and I begin to think of going on to 
“ Full Speed,” —but no ; she swings gently 
away, and forges up on my starboard 
quarter. Poor Jack! I can see him now 
alongside his coxswain, straining ahead 
through the battering spray. I pick up 
my megaphone and shout to him, ‘‘ What 
about leap-frog now, old man? You're 
‘wetting down’ a bit, aren't you? But 
we'll get out of it soon, when we turn 
up,—so Cheer O!” 

He shoved up his megaphone and 
hailed back, “‘They that go down to— 
the sea—in ships—and occupy . ay 

But he was dropping back again into 
his billet, and the wind was against him, 
so I lost the rest of that particular verse 
from the Prayer Book—which is perhaps 
as well, as his voice sounded bitter, and 
he is a trifle apt to be lurid, shall I say, 
in his phraseology, when unhappy. So I 
turn and go back ‘forrard,’ to sight Exland 
lights, just showing up before the star- 
board beam—a good seven miles off. 


below, 
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And now the wind has dtopped pet: 
ceptibly and the sea is easing down, so 
things are looking up a bit. 

Mr. Widden, who has been “lent” to 
me for this long trip, as second in com- 
mand, is of a type of warrant officer well 
known in the Service—ce. a fine specimen 
of a cheery-hearted Westcountryman, and 
a first-rate seaman into the bargain; I 
think, as I look at him standing in his 
oilskins with the salt water dripping from 
his beard, that he might almost be the 
shade of one of Drake’s officers, born and 
bred, like himself, amongst the rolling, 


heavily-wooded hills and _ fern-draped, 
mossy coombes of the lovely Devon 
coast. He is telling me, with a broad 


“burr” in his deep voice, of past night- 
attacks he has been through, as coxswain 
of a torpedo boat—his weather eye ever 
open on our next ahead—when suddenly 
a rapidly flashing light breaks out in the 
leader of the line, the flagship, who is 
several cables ahead of me. But before 
it has been passed down the line to us, 
my signalman—-one of those men who 
have been aptly described as having more 
than their proper share of arms, and 
several cinder-proof eyes,—had taken 
it in, and reported it to me :— 

“Second division turn, tn succession, 
sever. points to starboard,” and, “ Fourth 
subdivision (thats me) part company at 
11.25, without signal, and proceed in 
execution of previous orders.” 

All right,—‘“ can do,” my orders being, 
if you remember, to crawl up the near 
side, as close to the shore as I know how, 
and give them a “ second instalment.” 

‘Stand by to swing her up,” say I to 
my coxswain, and suddenly I see the 
leader swing off to starboard ; so we turn 
in succession, till we are all heading, in 
line as before, for Exland Point. Vow 
we are getting nearer to it! A hail from 
the next ahead through a megaphone : 
“ Pass down the line—Out all lights— 
switch on shaded stern-light only when 
turning—and use whistles!” We pass 
it, and I tell my chief E.R.A. to be 
very careful to allow no flaming from 
the funnels. (The whistles referred to 
are police whistles, and orders for change 
of speed and course can be passed by 
them, thus avoiding the risk of being 
“given away” by your flashing lights.) 
Now things get more difficult, and I 
begin to brace up my faculties for the 
final rush. 
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We can only see our next ahead as a 
black blot—a case of degrees of darkness ; 
but luckily the breeze has dropped greatly, 
and as the sea is now a following one, 
everything is more or less quiet, though 
we are rolling rather heavily. Now we 
can make out the massive silhouette of 
Exland Island, and the mainland behind 
it, pitch black against a dark purple sky. 
There are but few stars showing, for 
heavy masses of black cloud are drifting 
over, and, except for the lights on Ex- 
land Island, by which we are carefully 
approaching the land, all is blackness 
in varying degree. ‘The scene is im- 
pressive as we seven black blots silently 
creep up to the towering land. 

For some time past we have seen their 
searchlights playing in all directions 
but ours—weird, ghostly shafts of light, 
groping and waving about in the dark- 
ness. Sure/y they cannot help finding 
our first division—the “death or glory 


brigade” —as soon as they get close 
enough? and if the searchlights don’t 


spot them, the guard-boats will, for that is 
the quarter from which they are expecting 
the attack, 

It is now 11.20, so I pass down to the 
two boats in my subdivision, those two 
astern of me, “Stand by to swing out to 
starboard a little, and follow me,—it’s just 
on time!” Some minutes ago a gentle 
whistling ahead had caused me to ease 
down, and we are only going about six 
knots, so as not to make a visible white 
wash. 


71.25! “Switch on the stern light, 
Signalman” —“‘Swing her to starboard 


“ 


gently, Coxswain.” Ease your helm|” 
—“Steady!” * The boats ahead have 
turned off to port, and are making for 
the left extreme of the land ahead, while 
I am now making for the right extreme, 
almost ahead of me; already we can 
distinctly hear the gentle booming of 
the surf against the rocks some four to 
five hundred yards away on our port bow. 
Oh yes—we are going much closer in 
yet! ‘Switch out the stern light, Signal- 
man,” and he patters aft with bare feet 
to do so, kicking one against something 
iron, when I hear some choice expletives 
floating to me in a subdued, plaintive 
voice—so you see we are even swearing 
in undertones—for the breeze has quite 

_* The order ‘‘ Steady!” given when 
point where it is at this instant.” 

7 One hundred yards. 
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dropped, and we now have the high land 
towering above us on our port hand, 
so that a sudden escape of steam or any 
loud noise would be fatal, and I even find 
myself wondering whether the rhythmic 
throbbing of our engines will betray us to 
the enemy above. 

But now the boats astern must take 
care of themselves and follow me, as 
every nerve I have must be strained to 
see, or hear, danger, and the navigation 
must engross half my attention. I run 
aft and look at the chart: Yes! that 
must be that point of land! almost ahead. 
I must keep clear of the rocks off it, 
but I can hug the shore a little closer 
yet, I think. ‘Swing her ¢z just a trifle 
more, Coxswain.” 

“Aye aye, sir! but we’re getting a 
little close, ain’t we, sir?” 

“Yes; and we're going closer yet— 
there’s plenty of water.” 

Now the black cliffs literally over- 
shadow us, and in the stillness of the 
night the washing of the sea against 
the rocks sounds ominously close. I can 
smell seaweed distinctly, and right above 
me I catch a momentary glimmer of 
light like a glow-worm, as some one in 
the forts lights his pipe. 

“Now swing her out to starboard a 
little, to clear that point,—can you see 
it?” I lean against him and point. 

“Yes, srs Eseent” 

““Well—leave it half a cable t 
port.” 

Once I am round that point, I can 
creep straight for the breakwater, some 
way off still, for the coast beyond is 
straight and steep-to—and I’m sure that 
we are safe now. <A/ways those groping 


off to 


beams of light! Now we are actually 
under one, playing from the fort a 


hundred feet above us! Little do they 
guess, as they sweep the sea two miles 
away, that “two hundred feet of shod 
death” is crawling past under their guard, 
Surely it’s midnight now? Yes! to the 
minute,—and suddenly the signalman, in 
his excitement, grabs my arm. ‘‘ Look, 
sir!” and I look out to seaward, to 
see a streak of red fire soaring into the 
sky in a graceful curve, to break into a 
hundred stars with a distant report. 
“The guard boats ’ave spotted ’em, 
sir!” and, at the words, come half a 





course, means—‘‘ keep her head steady on the 
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dozen flashes of guns, three more 
rockets, and yet more flashes, followed 
by a continuous succession of reports,— 
sharp, venomous “bangs” that shake 
the still night air. Now a// the forts are 
concentrating their fire«and searchlights 
on that division, ani in the beam of one 
searchlight I see two boats, going full 
speed for the entrance,—white, brilliant 
white, in every detail, in the light that 
must be dazzling them. I hope they'll 
manage to see the entrance all right, and 
don't go “full bore” into the break- 
water. A sudden burst of red flame 
from a funnel discovers another boat ; 
and now the firing is incessant—flashes 
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a dash for it. A searchlight beam swings 
round towards us, a sudden flash of 
blinding light. By Jove! that was close! 
it just passed over our funnels: but they 
haven't seen us, and it swings out seaward 
again ; so they are still suspicious. 

I am now getting close to the break- 
water ; everything is dead quiet, except fora 
constant steady throbbing from the engines. 
A quick glance over my shoulder shows 
Jack sticking to me like a limpet, following 
silently but a few yards astern. Very 
close now: only 800 yards—700o—6o0o—- 
5s00o—Flash! Bang! ‘ FuLL spEep!” 
Now we have a dozen guns blazing right 
into us, and are in a blinding glare of 





‘“‘We simply heel over, as we swirl round and tear through in safety.” 


of guns and wildly waving beams of light, 
tear the night up into chaos !—a brilliant 
spectacle ! 

Suddenly we hear firing from the other 
side (‘that other division has been dis- 
covered ”’),—it gets fiercer—but soon dies 
out, which tells us the glad news that 
they are inside the breakwater—though 
whether the forts have had time to 
sink them or not is a point which the 
umpires must settle. Now the firing on 
our side of the island gradually ceases, 
and the main attack is over. I am about 
a mile away still, going dead slow, as 
close in shore as I can get, my hand on 
the “telegraph,” ready at any instant to 
jam it down to “FULL SPEED” and make 


light. D—n it! Where the devi7 is the 
‘hole’? 

“Take her just to port of that right- 
hand searchlight!” I yell into my cox- 
swain’s ear, 

That must be in the fort at the right- 
hand end of the wall, unless they’ve 
shifted the light along on purpose. These 
two thoughts flashed through my mind in 
half a second—when suddenly I see that 
they ave got the light farther along the 
wall towards the shore, Mr. Widden 
shouting the same warning simultaneously. 
“ Hard a-starboard !” and we simply heel 
over, as we swirl round and tear through 
in safety—through the focus of a perfect 
crash of fire, Another second later in 


A NIGHT ATTACK 
seeing it, and we'd have tried to jump the 
wall—more luck than anything, ‘* HaLr- 
SPEED!” “ Port yourhelm!” “Srop!” 
“ Midships!” and we swing out of the 
way of our consorts, who come racing 
through together in our wake, amidst a 
final blaze of fire, and we “lie to” inside 
the harbour to see where every one else 
is, etc., and await orders. 

So I turn to my coxswain to say, ‘* Well, 
that’s all right,” and see him capless. 
“Blast of that gun, as we'd 
through the ’ole, sir, took ’im 

board.” 

“T think it’s about even chances that 
we got through all right. \What ?” 

“Well, sir, we was only wxder fire a 
very few seconds,” 

“That's true —rather tricky ones, too.” 

“Ves, sir; but we’re through safe, sir. 
I wonder if them astern 
swing in, and followed,” ete. 

And so, in the relief of the moment, 
we yarn until a signal comes to proceed 
to the far end of the harbour 
for the rest of the night. 


come 
over- 


boats saw us 


and anchor 


“* Zet goa, the starboard anchor!” and 
splash goes our “ mudhook,” the cable 


* 


rattling noisily out till ‘*boused to” *— 
and now I can say, ‘‘ Let fires die out, 
and pipe down.” 

The thoughtful cook (an A.B. amateur) 
brings me a bowl of hot cocoa (how 
very good it is too!) and as I feel 
strangely wakeful just at present, I have 
a pipe of peace, sitting on deck in the now 
still summer night. 


> 
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A church clock ashore chimes out 
suddenly, and then strikes ‘‘one.” So 
I knock out my pipe and go below—and 
before I can get my second sea-boot off, 
I’m fast asleep. 


* oo * * * 


Next morning, after a few minutes’ 
swim, I have a bath on deck in the 
brilliant sunshine ; and later on we all 
assemble in the flagship’s ward-room, 
comparing notes and discussing the “ near 
things’ we had last night, amid much 
laughter—when down comes the signal 
man, 

* Signal from the General Officer Com- 
manding the defences, sir :— 


“ 


Congratulate you on your attack of 
last night, --it was well thought out, and 
ras ll executed.” 


Amid more laughter and comments 
of —“ Good on ’im”—‘ That’s all right, 
sir, what?” the smiling 
“Outside! let’s have some 

that bottle over from my 
bunk, my son,” and after pouring out 
that golden libation for a thank-offering, 
we return to our respective ‘‘ships” in 
our dinghies, to say —‘ Steam for twelve 
knots by noon.” 

And in the afternoon we jog quietly 
along, past the rolling, sunlit downs 
of the South Coast, back to our parent 
harbour, to enjoy once more “the bless 
ings of the land and the fruits of our 
labours.” 


Commodore 
sings out, 


sodas: pass 


* Stopped by an iron jaw in the deck. 


A MESSAGE. 


BY WINIFRED 


" 


SUTCLIFFE. 


wishes were birds, there’s a bird on the wing 
Would be seeking its nest in your heart, dear,—your heart ! 


"Tis the pray’r that I pray ; 


"Tis the song that I sing 


Every hour of the day, 


Every day of the spring 
You and I are apart: 


‘‘ Breeze, linger not over 


The white world of clover ; 


Wing straight to my lover, 
And bear him my heart.” 











’ 
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CRUEL KINDNESS: A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


F course it would be all right,” 
said Lindsay, impatiently. 
“Don is a whole year older 
than I was when I came home, and I 


wasn’t half such a baby as he is. Mother 
has spoilt him outrageously.” 

Pamela—Lindsay’s sister of _ fifteen, 
three years older than he—hesitated. 

“You shouldn’t speak quite like that, 
Lindsay,” she said. ‘* Remember, all these 
six years he’s been the only one that 
mother has had with her in India, and 
then he has always been delicate. You 
have always been strong. I have often 
heard people say that you weren't the 
least like an Indian child, even when you 
first came home.” 

Her words seemed to have some effect, 
for when, after a moment’s silence, her 
brother spoke again, it was much more 
gently. “ Well, anyway. you know I’d be 
awfully kind to the little chap and look 
after him all right. You won't say any- 
thing against it, Pam, will you? I should 
mind awfully if it was given up and I 
had to go to the Priory with you. It’s so 
horridly dull there, and at Aunt Hclen’s 
there’s always fun going on, especially at 
Christmas-time.” 

“Ves,” said Pamela, sympathisingly, 
“JT know. If it weren't that grand- 
mamma wants me so very specially, and I 
do love her dearly, I wish I were going 
with you boys to Fernwood ;” and she 
sighed a little. “But of course it’s 
impossible.” 

This was the state of the case. These 
children’s father and mother, quite recently 
arrived from India, had been met. in 
London by their elder son and daughter. 
‘They themselves, with Pamela, were to 
spend Christmas with Mrs, Vaughan’s 
parents, elderly people, and, on account 
of her father’s delicate health, living in 
great retirement at their country home, 
The Priory. A most welcome invitation 
had come that very morning from an aunt, 
for Lindsay and little Donald to join her 
merry party in Kent, for the Christmas 
week, during which they would otherwise 
have been left in London under the care 
of a former governess. ‘Then arose the 
question—could Lindsay be trusted safely 
to convoy his small brother to their 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND DULAC. 


destination? For Aunt Helen did not 
want them to be accompanied by a nurse 
or maid, even had such been forthcoming, 
—which was not the Donald’s 
ayah had only come with the travellers as 
far as Cairo. 

Lindsay was more than ready to under- 
take the charge, but Mrs. Vaughan’s heart 
misgave her. Don was only six and a 
halt, a delicate and sensitive little boy, 
superficially somewhat spoilt, it must be 
confessed, but at heart a swect-tempered 
and obedient child. Could she trust him 
to his schoolboy brother alone for the 
journey, short as it was? ‘There were 
minor complications too. ‘The Priory was 
a difficult place to get at—a long drive 
after several hours’ railway journey. It 
was necessary for the travellers thither to 
leave London early in the morning, and 
Aunt Helen could not send to Aer station 
to mect the boys till the afternoon, 

“There will be no one to sce 
off,” said the mother, anxiously ; 
Lindsay’s rather disrespectful “ Really, 
mother, how you do fuss!” reassure her. 

But Mr. Vaughan saw no_ great 
objection to the plan. ‘ Remember, 
Lindsay,” he said, ‘Donald is in some 
Ways practically a baby, though he is not 
stupid. Be very patient with him, for 
you are really a stranger to him, and he 


case, as 


them 
nor did 


has never left his mother before. Do 
anything you can to amuse him and 
keep him from fretting. See, here is 
the money you will need. Get him 


everything he wants—some of the picture 
papers at the station will please him. 
He is very fond of pictures, and draws 
a little already.” 

To all of which Lindsay listened, and 
gave the promises required. And when 
the three first travellers set off, Mrs. 
Vaughan was relieved to see that Don 
was doing his best not to ery, and holding 
tight on to the hand of his big brother, 
for whom he had already great childish 
admiration. 

“They'll be all right,” said the father : 
** Lindsay’s got a head on his shoulders ;” 
and Mrs. Vaughan smiled back in return. 
Perhaps Pamela was the least at ease 
at the bottom of her heart. She had 
seen more of Lindsay than his parents, 
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and she knew that, though a kind-hearted, 
manly boy, he was too self-confident and 
impulsive to be quite the best person for 
such a charge. 

“Though after all,” she repeated to 
herself, “it is difficult to see what could 
go wrong with them between this and 
Fernwood.” 


Now I come to what I may call my 
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done so after the New Year. However, 
there is usually a good and a bad in 
everything; and in the arrangement I 
had made, Alice’s extreme pleasure in 
our travels, for our route was all new to 
her, was a great “good.” 

We were at the station in excellent 
time, and were congratulating ourselves 
on having no one else, so far, in our first- 
class compartnent, when, about ten or 























‘Don was doing his 


own part of the story—in which, that is 
to say, though far from willingly, I had to 
play the part of a principal. 

We were going abroad, my niece Alice 
and I: going to spend the winter in the 
South, but staying a few days in Paris, 
there to meet some old friends, 

It seemed rather unnatural and dreary 
to be leaving England just before 
Christmas. Not that it was the first 
tine, by any means, that I had gone away 
to escape the cold; but I had generally 


best not to cry.” 


twelve minutes before we were timed to 
start, two other passengers made their 
way in. Two boys. One a _pleasant- 
faced fellow of thirteen or so, the other 
a pretty but pale and fragile child of— 
six—no, at first sight he did not look 
more than five. 

He clung to his brother’s hand; and 
the elder, though very kind to him, was 
evidently a little inclined to rally him on 
his timidity. 

* You're all right now, Don,” he said, 
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when he had settled the child in a corner 
seat, with a railway rug tucked round 
him ‘“'‘There’s heaps of time still. ll 
just run back to the bookstall for some 
picture-papers for you;” and he was 
turning to go, when the little one caught 
hold of him. 

“Please don’t, oh, A/ease don’t, Linny,” 
he gasped. ‘‘Oh, don’t leave me.” 

“You silly!” said his brother: “J must 
get them. I promised Dads I would, 
and I’ve nothing to read myself.” 

“But I don’t want them—I don’t 
want the papers,” repeated the child 
piteously ; ‘“‘I don’t want them.” 

His voice was rising to agony. If 
Alice and I had had a little more presence 
of mind, I think we should have joined 
our entreaties to his, exaggerated though 
they did seem. But it was too late: 
with a smile and a nod, and a_ hurried 
“Won't be a moment,” the elder boy had 
sprung down the steps and was gone. 

Then ensued—for us, I must say, as well 
as for our poor little companion—a most 
painful ten minutes. He tumbled himself 
out of his seat and dashed to the door, 
and if it had not been firmly shut, I 
doubt if we should have been in time to 
prevent his crashing on to the platform. 
As it was, Alice caught him by his little 
coat, with an exclamation. He turned 
with an agonised face: 

“Open it—open it, quick, please. Let 
me go to find Linny.” 

He spoke clearly, and then we saw that he 
must be somewhat older than he seemed. 

‘““ My dear little boy,” I said, * your 
brother will be back directly. You 
couldn’t find him in the crowd.” 

I think he only caught my last words, 
for he grew whiter and whiter. 

“Oh, Linny, Linny, why did you leave 
me?” he wailed. 

Then Alice put her arm round him, 
She has very clever ways with children, 

“Don,” she said. She had actually 
caught his name, and at the familiar 
sound the strain on his poor little face 
relaxed a tiny bit. “Don, Linny has 
only gone for the papers to please you, 
out of kindness, and e 

“Tt was cuel kindness, then,” he 
interrupted, “‘c’uel kindness.” He could 
not manage his “r’s” very well. ‘I 
don’t want them.” 

“* And,” Alice went on, ‘‘ the train isn't 
starting for some minutes yet. ‘There is 
plenty of time for Linny to come back, 


Look out of the window. I'll hold you 
fast.” 

There was soothing in her words and 
in her kindly arm. Don did net reply, 
but leant out as far as he possibly could, 
with straining eyes, murmuring from time 
to time, ‘‘Cuel kindness, c’uel kindness. I 
don’t want them—don't want them,’—as if 
Linny could hear. 

Alice glanced at me. She told me 
afterwards that the quivering of the small 
thin body nearly made her cry ; but as the 
fateful minutes went on, more than pity—— 
real anxiety —began to make itself felt in 
us both. 

“ T don’t believe he will be in time,” I 
was whispering, when, to our horror, we 
felt the first slow movement of the train ! 

Don, alas, felt it too. “It’s goin’—it’s 
goin’!” he screamed. “ Let me out— 
let me out.” 

It really took all Alice’s efforts to hold 
back the child, whose terror gave him un- 
natural strength. For a minute or two we 
almost thought he would have convulsions 

then the physical relief came, of an 
overwhelming burst of tears. 

“T pomised Mummy not to cry, but 
I must, I must,” he sobbed. ‘I’m all 
alone. I’m lost.” 

Then Alice caught him up in her arms, 
and hugged him and cooed and mur- 
mured over him: “No, no, darling ; 
you're not lost. We'll take care of you 
till Linny comes. Darling! darling !” 

It was very touching and very sweet, 
but my sober middle-aged mind was far 
from at ease. What was to come of it? 
We were due at Paris that same evening ; 
and here we were with a waif and stray—a 
real waif and stray for the time being, 
though undeniably the “property of a 
gentleman” and lady (the boys had 
alluded to both parents) thrown on our 
hands! ‘There was just one chance. 

“Don, my boy,” I said, when the sobs 
had subsided a very little, “ Linny may 
be in the train after all. It is a long one, 
and he may have jumped in at the very 
end-—near the place he went to for the 
papers : you see?” 

He sat up, a flicker of hope in the 
pretty, tear-stained blue eyes ; and Alice 
repeated my words, which he had not 
fully understood, in a more childlike way. 
They calmed him somewhat. 

“And now,” I went on, “tell us your 
whole name, my little man, and where 
you live and where you are going, and 
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then we can send a telegram to Linny 
in case we don’t find him at the next 
station.” 

I thought I made it very clear, but I 
felt a pang of despair when the only 
answer that came was, ‘‘ Don’t know,” and 
a gaze of bewilderment. 

Alice smiled reassuringly as she nodded 
tome. ‘You've got a longer name than 
‘Don,’ haven’t you, darling ?” she began. 

Intelligence returned to the turquoise 
eyes. “ Yes,” he replied, with half a sob ; 
“my name’s Donald Henry Vaughan. 
My Nana called me Babee, but she’s 
gone back to India.” 

A light broke upon us: the mixture of 
precocity and babyishness was explained. 
It was what I have often noticed in little 
Anglo-Indians. 

‘We comed from India last week,” he 
proceeded, ‘Daddy and Mummy and 
me; and Linny and Sissy was waitin’ 
at London.  Sissy’s very kind, and so’s 
Linny ; but it was c’uel kindness when I 
didn’t want the papers. I tried to make 
Mummy eat my choclids, and she said it 
was c’uel kindness when she didn’t want 
them, and p’raps they'd make her ill.” 

The expression had evidently caught 
his queer little brain, and his application 
of it showed that he was by no means a 
stupid child, 

So we set to work again, and by degrees 
disentangled a part of what my readers 
know already. 

His parents and sister had gone to 
grandmamma ; Linny and he were bound 
for Aunt Helen’s,—but where that was, 
Don knew not. She would send to the 
station to meet them; something was 
vaguely in his mind that Daddy or Linny 
had said about changing into another 
train—but where ?—and of course his 
railway ticket, which would have told, 
was in the elder boy’s keeping. 

“We only stop at Rochester,” said 
Alice, glancing at the child, to see if the 
name aroused any recollection. But it 
Was not so, 

There was nothing to be done, but to 
hope that ‘ Linny” would turn up at 
Dover, 

“ And if not?’ I whispered to Alice after 
a time, when, worn out by his emotions, 
our small charge had fallen into a half 
doze inher arms. ‘ If not, must we upset 
everything and stay the night there ?” 

“We scarcely can,” was the reply. 
“Our luggage is all registered through to 


Paris. It would be too wretched for you, 
Aunt Frances. And would it be much 
use ? We should have to spend the rest of 
the day at the station, on the chance of 
the brother coming. Evidently they are 
bound for some station on a side line, 
and there is no more hope of the aunt 
sending to Dover than to Rochester,” 
which last we had passed without a sign 
of Linny or any friend awaiting the boy’s 
arrival, 

“Then you think——’” I began. 

‘We must take him on to Paris and 
consult Sir William about it,” said Alice 
decidedly ; and her decision was a relief, 
for, though I often get the credit of 
“ strongmindedness,” I know in my heart 
that it is far from deserved. 

“Sir William is so_ sensible and 
energetic,” Alice continued, “and Lady 
Ransome always kind. We could not be 
in better hands,”—which was quite true ; 
the Ransomes being, in fact, the friends 
with whom we had promised to spend 
Christmas week in Paris, as they had been 
many months in the East, and we were 
mutually eager to meet again. 

** Dover Town !” 

Don woke as Alice started up to gaze 
out of the window, in hopes, though faint 
ones, of catching sight of the truant. 
Then, as she sat down again and the train 
moved on, she shook her head. 

‘**No,” she said, “and I didn’t expect 
it. He would have run on to us at 
Rochester if he had been in the train.” 

Don’s little face, flushed with sleep, 
looked up at her inquiringly. But before 
she had time to think what best to say to 
him, we were at the pier ; and then, greatly 
to our delight, with the happy change 
ableness of childhood, the boy’s face 
brightened. 

“ Are we going in a steamer?” he said. 
“T like steamers, and Linny ‘Il come 
after us, won't he ? ” 

“Yes,” said Alice cheerfully ; “Sand if 
he doesn’t come quickly, we'll send him a 
telegram from France, eh, Don?” 

“Oh yes, yes. What a good plan!” he 
replied. He had quite adopted us 
Alice especially—by this time. 

He quite chirped up on board. We 
had a fine crossing ; but it was cold, and 
we dared not let him run about on deck, 
as he was evidently accustomed to do, and 
though he begged to look out for the other 
steamer, “that Linny ’ll be coming in.” 

Then came the landing at Calais, a 
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less formidable affair than in the fine 
season ; and at last we found ourselves 
safe again in a compartment alone, Don 
looking decidedly the better for a bowl of 
nice hot soup at the buffet. 

He fell asleep—fast asleep—in Alice’s 
arms, of course, when it grew dusk, and 
slept till the lights of Paris began to 
appear ; and to my relief, my maid, a 
French girl who had preceded us for 
a fortnight’s holiday at her home, was 
awaiting us, brisk and capable as usual, 
at the station. How she stared when 
she saw our companion ! 

‘No time to explain just yet, Matilde,” 
I said at once. “Get our luggage as 
quickly as you can, that we may be off. 
Are Sir William and Lady Ransome at the 
hotel ?” 

“Yes, Madame; arrived this morning, 
and longing to see Madame _ and 
Mademoiselle.” 

I gave a sigh of relief as I sank back 
in the carriage sent for us. 

William is a man,” I thought. “He 
will know all about advertising and tele- 
graphing to the police and everything ;” 
and I closed my eyes, feeling far more 
tired than usual, owing, no doubt, to all 
the anxiety we had gone through. 

But I was not allowed to remain in 
peaceful silence through the long drive 
to our hotel. Master Don, in renewed 
strength and spirits, was livelier than he 
had yet been. 

“T know this place. I been in Paris 
with Dad and Mummy. What p’itty 
shops there is!” his remarks intermingled 
with scraps of Hindustani, evidently 
expressing admiration. 


And then we clattered into the court- 


yard of our hotel; and at the sight of 


William’s hearty, cheery face, as he stood 
there, looking out for us, I declare I could 
have burst into tears. 

But—what followed? ‘Truly “truth 7s 
often stranger than fiction.” 

Out we got. Alice last, as it happened, 
Don clinging fast to her hand. 

Heartiest words of welcome from my 
old friend, followed, as the whole of us 
came to view in the bright light of the 
hall, by an exclamation of indescribable 
astonishment. 

Pon! Donnie Vaughan!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘Where on earth have you 
dropped from? He can’t be with you, 
Frances? Why, the child has only just 
arrived in England with his parents ! ” 


* You know him? you know his people?” 


I began: “oh, thank But | 
interrupted, 

Don dropped Alice’s hand and held out 
his own like a little gentleman, 


was 


Sir Willum,” he said coolly, ‘has 
you got a teleg’am about me? Is Linny 


comin’? I are glad to see you.” 

William lifted the child in his arms— 
they evidently old = chums—but 
gazed at me in increasing bewilderment. 

“Leave him with Alice,” I whispered 
hastily, “‘and come over here for me to 
explain, and then tell me what to do, 
Thank Heaven that you know him!” 

What a coincidence it was! The 
Ransomes and Vaughans had been 
fellow-passengers to Marseilles, where— 
or in the neighbourhood—the former had 
lingered for a week or two, while Don’s 
parents journeyed on to Paris and then 
London. What a coincidence! But if 
there were no such things, there would be 
fewer stories to tell and life would be 
much duller, don’t you think ? 

Of course it was plain sailing now. 
William knew “Aunt Helen’s ” surname 
and address in the country, some ten 
miles or so from Dover, and telegraphed 
to her, also to the scapegrace ‘‘ Lindsay” 
at the London hotel, where he knew 
the Vaughans were to put up. He also 
wrote to both, though it was too late for 
that night’s post; and then we awaited 
events, my relief being so profound that 
I allowed Alice and Matilde to laugh 
heartily at the sight of Don, equipped for 
the night in one of my best—very best, 
lace-trimmed—dressing-jackets, which, as 
another maid had packed and not Matilde, 
turned up instead of a plainer one, at the 
top of the box. 

Don did not laugh. - He surveyed 
himself gravely, but with satisfaction, and 
rather objected to being wrapped up, on 
the top of it, in a warm white woolly 
shawl of Lady Ransome’s—for it was 
midwinter, and “I know he always slept 
in flannel on board the P. & O.,” she 
said, 


were 


‘Events ” occurred as fast as possible. 
Telegrams from “Aunt Helen” and Mr. 
Vaughan—a piteously grateful one from 
“Linny,” and the next day but one, 
Don’s father in person, to convoy the 


waif to Fernwood, where the elder brether 
had already been sent to wait for him. 
And with polite and friendly adieux to 
the Ransomes and myself, many hugs and 
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a suspicion of tears in the blue eyes when 
it came to Alice—whom I believe he still 
intends to marry when he is grown up, 
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forgiven ‘“Linny” his well-intended but 
‘*cruel kindness.” 
And though an hotel in France is not the 














“He surveyed 


“if she'll wait”—our quaint little guest 
departed. 

Of course we are fast friends with the 
Vaughans now, and in this_ pleasant 
sequel to the adventure have long ago 





himself gravely.” 


ideal place in which to spend Christmas, 
Alice and I often say to each other that 
it did turn out a very bright and happy 
day for us, heralded by a big Christmas 
card from “ Donald Henry Vaughan,” 
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THE MASTER OF CRAVEN: 
A ROMANCE. 


By MARIE VAN VORST. 


DRAWINGS BY A. J. BALLIOL SALMON, 


I. 


INCE Tempest had shut himself 
up in Craven he had added to 
rather than diminished his popu- 

larity. He refused to be further lionised ; 
either timid or wise, in the white heat of 
his fame’s flame he ran away! Rather 
than watch his fame fall to ash, or fearful 
that its tense heat should harm him ? 
lor neither reason. He was not thinking 
of London, or his public—he was thinking 
of himself. 

In Craven, whilst immured, he was as 
well delightfully at large. ‘The castle 
itself was a prison, standing as it did 
a dozen miles from any railway, and 
dominating as it did the entire county 
of - . Craven was a fortress for 
the writer’s hours of labour—a_pleasure- 
garden for his leisure. But on_ this 
occasion he had not come to it for the 
sympathetic atmosphere it extended to 
his work, Craven was not to offer in this 
sojourn any of its aforetime tonic—nor 
was it demanded that it should suggest 
a new theme or cradle an old idea. Mr. 
Tempest, a solitary inhabitant of his 
study, asked a new balm of his retreat : 
it must be a panacea. 

“It should be,” he said aloud, as he 


replaced a book in the shelves and found 
another, “a padded cell.” 

Into the great bow window, whose 
squares of glass let in the whole wide 
country sweep to his eyes—once a 
veritable lover's eyes for this English 
nature, whose graces and beauties Tempest 
had made to live and bloom in his book 
till all England echoed his muse—into 
the bowed window his housekeeper daily 
cleverly drew the writing-table. ‘Tempest 
many times before it had seen hour 
after hour slip away, until, exhausted yet 
supremely content, he had risen, aching in 
every limb, the pile of manuscript grown 
at his hand, his work done and he him- 
self free and buoyant as only the creator 
can be before his self-appointed _ task. 
But writing materials remained these days 
untouched. 

November had almost gone, and the 
drear bareness of the landscape, although 
not yet despoiled of leafage, was hidden 
this afternoor by a mist full of rain. 
Tempest had the extent of blank gloom 
before him as he faced it by the window, 
leaning against his work-table, his back 
to the room. Something of the leaden 
quality of the outside reflected itself on 
his face. But he had not time to follow 
his meditations to their end, for a timid 
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THE MASTER OF CRAVEN. 


rap on the door fell once repeated, then 


the door opened and his housekeeper 
came in, 
‘**T beg pardon, Mr. Basil... .” He 


did not stir, She waited a moment, then 
advanced. “I beg your pardon, sir.” 

After another silence he blurted out : 
“Well? What for, pray? If you have 
any good reason for breaking in on me, 
Henly, you will give it.” 

She felt it was not a good reason, and 
trembled. 

* ve disobeyed you, sir.” 

“I'd rather forgive you than hear about 
it. Don’t do it again.” 

*“T won’t indeed, sir; but 

Tempest turned reluctantly to the 
intruder. She said “ Oh,” involuntarily, 
as she caught sight of his face: the last 
hour had ravaged it. Her evident affec- 
tion, not her sympathy, modified his 
mood. 

‘** What the devil have you done?” he 
asked, not unkindly, “ It can’t be worse 
than coming here to me after my express 
injunctions.” 

“Tt is worse, sir,” she nodded. ‘I’ve 
let in a lady.” 

She breathed more freely, with the 
whole confession of her crime’s enormity. 

‘Tempest’s surprise was as sharp as _ his 
displeasure. ‘ A lady ?—you’re dotty !” 

She pleaded, “I couldn’t help it, Mr. 
Basil: she had walked from Cravenford 
to see you, sir,—and I hadn’t the heart.” 

“Come!” he exclaimed furiously, ‘I 
am not to be obeyed, then, Henly? I see 
plainlyyou are taken advantage of —of 
I mean to say you’re astounding! I give 
orders to leave me in peace, to refuse my 
doors, to keep my mail, my dispatches 
away ; and you admit God knows whom 
and for what purpose, at your pleasure.’ 

She let him fume, and her patient, 
gentle bearing. of his detestable humour 
made him ashamed. 

‘What for, pray ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” she said humbly. 
“T couldn’t say no—somehow. She 
begged a moment; she had walked the 
twelve miles, and she says she must foot 
it back. .. . It’s Jate too.” 

“She has a note-book? Of course !’ 

“She’s a pretty hat on and a long dark 
coat, and she is so lovely, Mr. Basil, that 
. aa o. 

She finished subtly, and triumphed. 

Her master very slightly smiled. ‘‘ It’s 
a farce,” he muttered, “and ridiculous : 
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you've gone so far that I can't drag your 
hospitality back—as if I had a string to it. 
Fetch her in.” 

Tempest passed his nervous hand 
through his hair, gave a last look to the 
grey without, as though he confided his 
melancholy to it, promising to return 
again for it, without fail; and came out 
into the room. 

When Mrs. Henly reappeared she 
opened the door, consigned her guest 
quickly to the study, and withdrew like 
lightning, lest she should be hailed to 
escort her out again ! 

The stranger deserted in this fashion 
looked about her rather startled. ‘Tempest, 
in a black velvet jacket into whose pockets 
his hands were thrust, blocked up the 
foreground. He saw her embarrassment, 
and that her lips were almost white. She 
bowed to him, still standing where Mrs. 
Henly’s catapult-like ushering had placed 
her. ‘* I am Lucy Carew,” she announced 
in a voice that did not waver at all. “I 
have come all the way from America to 
see you.” 

Mr. ‘Tempest started. ‘The sudden 
addition of 3500 miles to the twelve was 
material. “ Z7vop aimable,” he said: “1 
shall seem ungracious if I say that I 
receive no one, not even an emissary from 
the Cape of Good Hope.” He chose at 
random, and as he said it its meaning 
caught his sensitive ear. He smiled. 
“You will let me be inconsequent and 
except ¢hat point? You see, to be frank, 
I have refused myself to everyone, Miss 
Carew (he said her name as though 
it were a household word): everyone— 
friend, enemy, kind and unkind. I am 
a recluse——” 

**T know,” she accepted ; ‘‘I read in 
the Daily Telegraph that you were. I 
scarcely dared expect to see you ; when I 
got out at Cravenford and found I should 
have to walk twelve miles I was nearly 
discouraged.” 

“ Nearly!” he echoed. “It isa tramp, 
even for an English girl; your country 
women are not supposed to be walke rs.” 

“T’ve not walked much before,” she 
admitted, “and my heels are high ; but 
when I got here it was the worst of all: 
your housekeeper refused me, and then ” 

she raised the slight veil she wore, her 
eyes were sparkling and disclosed no 
trace of it—‘“‘I cried,” she said frankly. 

Tempest took his hands from his 
pockets and extended one with - the 
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charming gesture he knew so well won 
him friends. For a brief second his face 
relaxed, illuminated. He came up to his 
guest. “Don’t cry here,” he implored. 
‘‘T can’t imagine what a 3512-mile fatigue 
may be, but if you can rest from some of 
it in this chair, will you do so? I will 
ring for tea and lights.” 

‘Tempest understood the nature of 
human feeling too well not to know with 
a flash how great was the pleasure of 
his own, and not to realise that he had 
never experienced quite the like sensation 
before. Into his outstretched hand a 
hand slender and strong fell as naturally 
as though it had waited for just this 
shelter ever since it had been made. He 
led the girl to his favourite chair, and 
took delight in seeing her sink into it. 

She had quickly undone her veil and 
taken it off, and he then saw the fatigue 
under her eyes, the pallor of her face, 
and withal the freshness of it. It was a 
luminous face, if such a term might be 
used—he thought it might. Her figure 
was concealed by a long dark coat that 
rose to her neck, and she nestled into the 
comfort of the chair with an acquiescence 
of fatigue er expression did not admit. 
Indeed, her eyes, fastened on ‘Tempest, 
were the loveliest things he had en- 
countered for a long time. 

‘The unconventionality of the visit, her 
calm behaviour in it, touched his humor- 
ous vein. He slightly rallied her as he 
spoke, in a tone not the less agreeable 
and perfectly gracious, 

“What wager are you winning? Miss 
Carew, you have won it! How much of 
the twelve miles did you walk really ?” 

She held out a small foot in a badly 
damaged high-heeled shoe. ‘SA cart 
brought me to a cross-road, and then I 
walked on—twelve miles the man said it 
was, and it seemed it!” 

Tempest had tasted the rare and 
delicious mead that fame during lifetime 
brews. Whether or not the fact that he was 
accorded to be the greatest living novelist 
and poet meant that his glory should 
go down to posterity, at all events he 
heard himself so called. All that is 
fulsome and wearying and sweet in 
popularity he had tasted and sickened of. 
He did not wish to ask this young woman 
why she had come to him; he dreaded 
lest she should say. ‘The moment she 
should ask him for his autograph the 
singular and piquant charm of her appa- 


rition would vanish and he would become 
his brutal savage self again. This unusual 
visit would not bear vulgarity or even 
tangibility. 
his eyeglass, he saw her as if through a 
film ; it added to the unrealness of her 
presence, 

“You will have tea? Perhaps you will 
make it for me?” 

The lights had been brought in with 
the drawing of the curtain over the rain 
swept window. 

Miss Carew’s hands lay inert on the 
chair’s arms. She shook her head. “1 
am afraid I can’t—I am so tired.” 

‘Tempest rather clumsily made it, and 
gave her a cup, and a bit of toast. ‘Then 
she stirred with effort and drank slowly. 
It stimulated her: she had been, to judge 
by the lines beneath her eyes, near to 
exhaustion. 

During the few moments her host’s face 
had clouded again. He forgot, evidently, 
his guest, and looked up with a start as 
she spoke. 

“ You have not asked me why I came, 
Mr. ‘Tempest.” 

**T don’t wish to know.” 

‘““Ah!” she smiled. “If I don’t tell 
you, it will be because you forbid me ; 
and——” 

“TI do forbid,” he said shortly, “ if it’s 
a tiresome reason. I won't say women’s 
reasons are usually tiresome, for I am 
sure they never give the real ones, 
Nothing would be so delightful, I am 
willing to believe, as a woman’s sincere 
motive or reason for what she does! It’s 
a black rose, a ‘merle blanche.’ Miss 
Carew, ’ve never seen any of the three.” 

She did not take this opportunity to 
remark on his psychology of feminine 
subtleness, but said equably: “The 
result of such forbidding would be the 
blocking of my whole career,” 

He echoed the word with scorn, 
Career /, Heavens, you have one? You 
don’t look it, I am glad to say. I am 
sorry for you,” he finished brusquely. 

She had unfastened the collar of her 
coat, and it fell back. Her dress under- 
neath was as sober in tone. Tempest 
rose to move aside the tea-table that was 
between them. 

“Let me help you off with that wrap. 
It’s warm here, and you won’t feel it 
when you go out.” 

He wanted to see her out of the 
chrysalis of her uncompromising garment. 


Despite the adjustment of 
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He threw it on a chair, and she stood 
before him in a dress of some soft dark 
material, with white at the neck and 
wrists. It fitted her well—it fell well 
around her supple figure 

“My gloves,” she said apologetically, 
“were soaked through. ‘They are drying 
in your housekeeper’s room. I dried 
them myself for half an hour before she 
would disturb you.” 

As she spoke, there crossed ‘lempest’s 
feelings, growing more and more amiable 
and gracious, a sudden revulsion against 
her which she could not have understood 
had he let her perceive it. 

“How can I further your career or 
hinder it ?” he asked formally. 

She did not appear to take umbrage at 
his altered tone, but, leaning forward in 
her chair, took him into her confidence 
with extraordinary facility and an assurance 
that was a compliment in itself. 

*T have been obliged quite suddenly to 
find a means of livelihood. ‘To a woman 
of my age” (she named it, and he smiled 
-——it was so young) “such a question 
coming for the first time, is puzzling. 
Last week the editor of a well-known 
monthly offered me a_ position at a 
fixed and generous salary, if...” Here 
she paused. 

As she talked, Tempest was studying 
her mentality and quality of spirit as 
best he could, being a man as well asa 
psychologist, and given the fact that a 
specimen was very good to look at and 
very gently magnetic to listen to. He 
found her direct, and boldly devoid of 
weak truckling excuses for whatever favour 
she was to ask—and she was evidently to 
ask one. He liked her clear enunciation, 
her soft, short sentences, with the warmth 
under them of an exquisite voice. 

““Tf what?” he helped her. 

“Tf I would fetch him an especial piece 
of work he was eager for.” 

“Yes?” questioned her host, for she 
hesitated. 

“An essay, if you like—a study of— 
you: of your personality, above all”- 
here she flushed and lowered her voice, 
as though the subject and her own daring 
awed her—-“‘ a synopsis of your new suite 
of poems, Mr. Tempest.” 

Then, in a voice whose sharpness struck 
her as if her senses had all been touched 
at once—she shrank at it—he asked: 
““Who spoke to them of the verses ?” 

‘*],” she replied, breathless, “There 
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were only two of them, you know, 
published in the winter.” 

“What suite?” he interrupted, glaring 
at her. ‘The veins swelled on his temples. 
He had risen, and she thought he seemed 
a dozen feet high. ‘“ What suite? 
What do you mean?” 

Miss Carew leaned forward, her hands 
clasped before her. “I once read two 
poems of yours — masterpieces. ‘They 
were only a prologue and an epilogue. I 
have eagerly been looking for the others 
in vain,” 

“Vou are mad!” he blurted out rudely, 
walked away from her across the room, 
and got in between table and window, 
his back to her. After a second he drew 
the curtain aside and exposed the black, 
rain-covered pane to the room’s light. 

She was not, singularly enough, 
frightened to death. It would be too 
much to say she felt a power over Mr. 
Tempest. She had it, however. 

‘* Perhaps Iam mad. _ I feel sometimes 
one must be, to comprehend and be 
sensitive to certain forms of beauty 
and greatness.” 

Mr. Tempest came slowly back into 
the room, holding his hand over his eyes. 
“Will you tell them for me,—your public 

that there are no more verses to 
follow these ? that there is nothing what- 
soever to come out of this muddled and 
miserable brain of Basil ‘Tempest? . 
Will you tell them that ‘Tempest is never to 
write another line so long as he lives ?” 

He was conscious that Miss Carew had 
risen, that she was standing not far away. 
She had gathered her cloak on her arm, 

*“No,” she said distinctly, “1 will not 
tell them that.” 

His eyes still covered, Tempest 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Tell them 
what you please; but—will you—go? 
Now,—I thank you—but go. You are very 
good—very good—and clever. I hope I 
shall not baulk your career ; women should 
not have careers.” 

He heard a door close, the portiére fall ; 
he uncovered his eyes—he was alone. 

With an imprecation low and sincere he 
stood for a moment, his hands clenched 
by his side, his face dark and terrible. 
All likeness to genius and good looks— 
for it possessed both—was gone from his 
face. He seemed brooding on horrors. 
His hair fell over his brow, his head was 
bent. His eyes now showed bloodshot 
and full of tears, As strong as he was 
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weak in his emotions, he was now utterly 
swayed by them. He brushed away his 
tears like a boy with the back of his 
hand. After he had stood so for what 
seemed to him a few moments, but was 
really a long time, a gust of wind and rain 
struck violently against the window, and 
he started. With no care to put his dis- 
turbed countenance in order for curious 
eyes, he went out to find Mrs. Henly in 
her little room, a corridor or so away. 

“Where is the lady you forced upon 
me, Henly ?” 

‘*Gone, Mr. Basil.” 

‘** How ‘gone’?” 

“On foot—-and alone in the storm.” 

Mrs. Henly’s tone, if it could, would 
have sent Miss Carew dryshod. 

“What folly and stupidity! Why did 
you permit it, Henly? You use judg- 
ment and discretion,--what did you let 
her go for like that ?” 

“She would hear of nothing else, sir-— 
she scemed disturbed.” 

Without further parley he turned on his 
heel and marched out to the cloak-room, 
hatted and cloaked himself, and went 
from there to the stables. Although it 
did not consume many minutes, the putting 
between shafts and buckling up of the 
horse, Tempest fumed at the groom and 
with nervous haste himself threw in rubber 
blanket and rugs. It was pouring in 
sheets when he came pelting out of the 
stable; the man threw loose the mare’s 
head, and the fresh beast started rapidly 
out into the roadway. 

‘Tempest had asked for a horse notably 
neither his fastest nor best, but a sure 
animal who had eyes for the dark like a 
cat’s and who could have felt her way to 
Cravenford. 

The Master of Craven hardly hoped to 
discover so soon as the park road the 
guest so rudely allowed to leave his doors. 
Even a poor walker would have made 
the drive and the turn into the main road 
that led to Cravenford. Nevertheless he 
peered, and, as it was far from dark, it 
seemed needless to lean forward as 
Tempest did to search the roadside for 
so conspicuous an object as a pedestrian 
young woman of no mean height or 
figure. 

His horse pounded through the mud, 
bit well in her teeth, her head down ; the 
short incessant rain was aspur. ‘Tempest 
thought of the high heels of the lady’s 
shoes, and grew hot with shame. ‘‘ Femi- 


nine folly !” he muttered ; “‘ what modern 
twentieth-century — emancipation ! A 
young woman, not only independent but 
secure in her lack of convention! Fancy 
one of our grandmothers appearing in 
fichu and curls and crinoline at a man’s 
house alone, unchaperoned! Not only 
would this girl have scorned me if I had 
dared show appreciation of her sex, but it 
would have been the height of ruffianism 
to have been gallant—the acme of un- 
gallantness.” 

Yet, as he mentally compared her to the 
summoned image of the 1830 lady, Miss 
Carew lost none of her attractiveness in 
her plain dress, the sharp note of white at 
neck and wrists, the /a7l/e cambrée, the 
svelte beauty of her figure. 

“Tt’s absurd!” he muttered, 
emancipation of women. ‘They’ve no 
right or title to it. For example, now, if 
I were not driving to her rescue, where 
would she be, poor dear!” He smiled. 
‘She would melt in the storm.” 

As before him the road grew indis- 
tinct: “Gad! I should have fetched 
Melton to drive—I can’t make out the 
road. She must have flown, to have gone 
so well on—to escape the boor I was. No 
wonder !” 

Here the mare shied violently, and in 
holding the cart to balance and quieting 
her ‘Tempest almost failed to see the 
cause of the fright. Out of the rain and 
darkness a figure on a stone had risen. 

‘Miss Carew !” (she hardly recognised 
the voice, it was so full of live wel- 
come), “ won’t you get in at once, please ? 
Here, at this side. I can’t help you, 
unfortunately, or leave my seat. Can you 
manage it? She won’t stand.” 

Miss Carew displayed neither ill-temper 
nor grudge. In a twinkling she had 
climbed into the cart—was at his side. 

“ You will let me drive you back to 
Craven—warm you, feed you, show you 
hospitality ?. Tam chagrined, Miss Carew.” 
He had started to turn. 

**’To the station, please, Mr. Tempest, if 
it isn’t too much to ask.” 

He was sufficiently impressed by what 
he believed was the will of the modern 
woman not to gainsay her. 

“T don’t wish to obey you—but I have 
no choice, Put on this mackintosh, please, 
and cover yourself with this ruabber—there, 
over us both. ‘There’s a shorter cut to 
the town if you will tell me if there is a 
stile—just there it would be—to the right.” 


“ this 














““*1 am Lucy Carew,’ she announced, in a voice that did not waver at all.” 
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“Yes.” 

“ ‘Then we turn here, and should reach 
Cravenford in three-quarters of an hour, 
Hush,” he said as she thanked him. 
“Trouble!. . . Iam ashamed of myself: 
don’t make me feel more so. ‘Tell me, if 
I am not too curious, where you are 
bound for, Miss Carew ?” 

“To London to night—and to America 
the day after to-morrow.” 

Tempest caught his breath. ‘ You 
mean you were serious! -You came to 
England to see me, and are going back 
on the first ship ? ” 

** Ves,” she said simply. 

“ But I never heard such a venture ! 
Is all reporting work like that? Seven 
thousand miles for i 

““Success—yes,” she finished. ‘TI 
suppose so. It seemed to them worth it. 
I should of course have succeeded.” 

“But you have travelled before—you 
know Europe ? ” 

“Qh yes,” she said. ‘I was in school 
in France. I have travelled, but I have 
never been in England before.” 

‘““You must stay,” he cried enthusiastic- 
ally. “England’s a garden, and this country 
especially lovely. Why, Penthuen Castle 
is within two miles of me—Raynes and 
the forest of Raynes.” 

‘**T know,” said his companion. ‘ ‘ Here 
to the west, low shelving to the sea. . .’” 
and she repeated one of ‘l'empest’s sonnets 
written fifteen years before. Her manner 
of speaking it was delightful, undeclama- 
tory, understanding, and simple. 

He said nothing when she ceased. He 
did not speak again until they had 
entered the small hamlet of Cravenford 
and drew up at the station under. a red 
lantern that swung from the eaves in the 
rain. 

‘wo men in rain-coats stood smoking 
their pipes under the roof shelter. At 
Tempest’s “ Hallo” one of them: came 
out to the platform edge. “Is that you, 
Mr. Tempest, sir?” 

“Yes: hold the mare, will you, 
Ramsdill ? ” 

“There'll be no London train to-night, 
sir—a haccident Slug Morges way. No 
trains out before to-morrow.” 

There was a moment’s silence on the 
part of the people in the trap. Then the 
lady said: ‘‘ But there are other trains, 
surely, to other stations ?” 

“None either way to-night, 
Mr. Ramsdill assured her. 


m’m,” 


Tempest stood up in the cart and 
shook out his hat, from which the water 
ran. Ramsdill at the mare’s head patted 
her neck ; the sweat running from her wet 
sides was drowned back on her by the rain. 

‘*T have chosen Craven, Miss Carew, 
in order that I might be quite out of the 
world: it has proved to me often that I 
have succeeded, but never so thoroughly 
as to-night! ‘There’s the station, an ale- 
house, and a few farms ; you can’t stay in 
any of them. We'll drive back, then, at 
once to warmth and light.” 

She thanked him, but refused to hear 
of it. ‘‘I shall stay in some one of those 
houses if they will have me.” 

He got out of the cart. 

‘““There’s a fire in the station, Ramsdill?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Let me help you out, Miss Carew. 
Please come in for a few moments, and 
let us see each other, and get out of this 
infernal dark.” 

She presented a pitiable sight : drenched 
through, her hair clinging to her face, her 
clothing clinging to her like ivy to a tree. 
He exclaimed with contrition and anger, 
and drew her to the fire, into the red 
glow. 

“ You will be ill,—your feet and stock- 
ings must be dripping. Drink this.” He 
had his flask and forced her to take 
a generous draught. To all she was 
obedient. 

*“Now,” he said determinedly, “ you 
must go back with me: don’t retaliate so 
cruelly! Mrs. Henly will care for you 
like a mother, I can’t leave you here.” 

But wet, meek as her drenched hair 
made her look, her reddening cheeks 
proved that all her blood was not beaten 
out of her by the rain. 

“You must leave me_ here, Mr. 
‘Yempest.” 

*T wish,” he said impatiently, ‘ you were 
not an American and a modern woman.” 

She turned her hands before the blaze, 
and he saw how fine they were, how 
slender and distinguished. 

*“T am both, however,” she replied, with 
a little smile. ‘I have failed—and I am 
going back.” 

Tempest without further parley went 
tothe door and called to Ramsdill: “ Can 
your wife put this lady--Miss Carew— 
up for the night, Ramsdill? Give her a 
good bed and some hot dinner and some 
dry things ?” 

Tempest had made of Craven ana the 
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“Tempest rather clumsily made it, and gave her a cup, and a bit of toast.” 
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Ford a shrine for all the county, and for 
reasons more human than for his genius 
alone, was adored. 

“T expect the missus’ll be pleased to, 
Mr. Tempest.” 

“Come, then,” he ordered over his 
shoulder to the girl, in a tone as masterful 
as if he had not been beaten. “ Rams- 
dill has a very decent cottage, not half 
a mile from the castle; ‘tis clean and 
well kept, and Polly Ramsdill is a nice 
creature. I'll let you stay there—or at 
the castle.” He waited impatiently as 
she put her foot on the step of the cart. 

She chose composedly: ‘‘ Mrs. Rams- 
dill’s, please.” 

On the long, wet way back, he said: 
“ T’ve been a boor,—will you forgive me ?” 

“You have been most kind, Mr. 
Tempest.” 

““No—no: tell me, please, you forgive 
me?” 

* How can you ask it? I should never 
have so forced myself ——” 

“You do, then ?—I am obstinate—say 
the words.” 

“Well, then, I do of course forgive 
you, Mr. ‘Tempest.” 

** Will you prove it ?” 

“it Tan.” 

The Ramsdill cottage, a type of hun- 
dreds of low-eaved, vine-covered, nestling 
houses, sent out into the rain its one 
ruddy star through a small window-pane. 
As the cart approached the door opened, 
and a cheerful bar of light cut into the 
dark. 

“Now,” said 
favour, Ramsdill. 


Tempest, ‘one more 

Can they spare you 
here to-night? If so, will you drive me 
back to Craven ? I’ve sprained my wrist, 
and it has been all I could do to get my 
mare to the Ford.” 


Lucy Carew opened her eyes the next 
morning in the blaze of brilliant day. 
The roth of November broke in holiday 
and golden fashion, after a night of wild, 
unusual storm. In the coarse night-dress 
of her kind hostess she lay in her clean 
bed in the country-smelling little attic. 
She had scarcely stirred to rise when a 
knock at her door held her motionless. 

Mrs. Ramsdill, red-cheeked, bashful- 
eyed, came in like a bright apparition, for 
she looked at her lodger over a giant 
bouquet : the profusion filled her hands— 
she arrived like Flora. She had a note, 
and gave It. 7 
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“Tf you please, miss, from Craven, 
There’s a hanswer to take.” 

She regarded with pretty timid curiosity 
this handsome young lady, who stood well 
out of the short night-dress, her feet 
gleaming well-displayed below the hem. 
Above the low plain collar her neck and 
dark head rose frankly. \Women—beauti- 
ful ones—do not imagine how much to 
their beauty’s enhancing are sometimes 
the naive garments of their simple sisters. 
Ribbons and furbelows would not have 
made Lucy Carew more lovely to look 
on than the English cottager saw her: the 
coarse muslin over her swelling breast, 
her arms bare to the elbows—for Mrs. 
Ramsdill’s gown stopped there. 

Miss Carew took the roses in her hands, 

Mrs. Ramsdill had her wonderings. 
‘Tempest was beloved, but he was as well 
known. Even Cravenford could tell its 
tales. ‘The good creature mused on her 
guest, and remarked the eyes—how they 
lost their clearness to sparkle, how her 
cheeks mantled as the letter, with entire 
ignoring of her company, was broken 
open. 

“Tl wait outside, miss,” she delicately 
suggested, ‘“‘and you'll call me for the 
answer,” 

Miss Carew held the roses against her 
and read her note. 

CRAVEN. 
November 10. 

MY DEAR MIss CAREW, 

If what you tell me is true (and how 
can I suppose you came three thousand 
miles to play with my vanity !) then you will 
feel it worth your while to write the study of 
which you spoke—unless my conduct as host 
has blackened me too much in your eyes. 

If you will come—I have sent a carriage 
to Craven, I will do all in my power to make 
it easy for you to write what you wish. 
There will be no train to London before 
late afternoon. If you refuse me this proof 
of your entire cordiality, I shall come to the 
Ford. To avoid me you will have to walk, 
and I fancy your shoes will not help you ! 

Faithfully, 
BASIL TEMPEST. 


For the first time in weeks Mr 
Tempest slept till morning, and for the 
first time in weeks awakened not a 
prey to the black horrors that generally 
perched on his bed-post to await the 
opening of his eyes. “If,” as he had 
often grumbled, ‘‘one could only get into 
the day without beginning it!” 

To superintend the gathering of a bunch 
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of roses, to write the note he had sent, 
amused him ; and no sooner was Ramsdill 
with the trap despatched than, whistling 
like a boy, he made a tour of the house, 
followed by Mrs. Henly, to whom he gave 
countless directions as to the setting of 
Craven in holiday trim. Sunlight flashed 
at him everywhere. It fell in luxuriant 
floods down the long galleries—routed 
melancholy out of nooks in the darkest 
rooms, whose ghosts and dismal shadows 
Tempest had grownto consideras familiars, 
nested and hatched. 

“What a day!” he exclaimed more 
than once. “ Open everything,—throw all 
the windows wide. No, I will arrange 
the flowers myself!” . ‘The gardener had 
fetched in what ‘empest called “‘ torrents 
of bloom,” and he glowed with enjoyment 
as he piled roses and carnations and lilies 
into glass and silver according to his 
fancy. Once he caught up his buoyant 
mood to say, ‘What if the adventurous 
lady should refuse ?” His brow darkened. 
** She will not ; she will come,” he decided, 
with an arrogance for which years of suc- 
cess were responsible. 

At near noon wheels were heard on the 
terrace gravel, and he went out to meet 
her and lifted her out of the trap. 

“ You’ve brought this weather with you 
from the States, where I hear everything 


is golden.” He had not released her 
hand which he took in welcome, ‘‘ Leave 


me a calendar full of days like this when 
you go, won’t you, so that I can call 
on them when I like?” He had drawn 
her into his study window, and was by 
her side. 

Before them miles and miles of meadow- 
land swayed and rippled and undu 
lated like an inland sea hemmed in on all 
sides by a thick forest ; the trees were still 
in yellow leafage, and made a halo of gold 
around the valleying land. No house 
was in sight. Directly in front stretched 
a thick green turf, and to meet it the 
stone terrace with pillared mossy railing. 

Whilst the American feasted her eyes 
on the scene’s melting beauty, Tempest 
talked to her as perhaps he of all the 
world could have talked. He told her 
tales of the shire in a humorous, mystic 
fashion, pried out for her the secrets, the 
traditions of the county, and its humble, 
pretty legends. From these he passed to 
the scenes of “ The Revelation,” his latest 
novel, laid here, and gave her a sketch of 
the history of the creation and develop- 
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ment of the book. Then finally he said: 
“Come, let me show you the 
where I found Lettice Grammont.” 

His bewitched listener followed him in 
a dream, walking on air, enchanted. Hat- 
less they both slipped out from the terrace 
into a little park, Tempest leading ; and 
suddenly she found herself in what went 
for a bit of woodland. At the side of a 
meadow-brown brook, upon whose well- 
like waters the trees had sent barques of 
withered leaves to be whirled and de- 
stroyed, Tempest said: ‘‘Stand_ there, 
please, where you are, by that birch.” 

Miss Carew obeyed the fancy and stood 
motionless whilst filtering down upon her 
one by one the flecks and circles of sunlight 
fell through the leaves, dancing on her 
brown hair and her brown dress. 

Tempest, his brows knit but his ex- 
pression radiant, watched her, smiling. 
““Do you by any chance remember the 
book, Miss Carew ?” 

“Oh, well.” 

“And you liked it?” His tone was 
almost timid ; he waited in suspense for 
her response. 

It struck her as curious that her opinion 
about a work already translated into four 
languages and whose merit was a house- 
hold word should be asked. ‘‘ Zike it!” 
she exclaimed,—and he was answered. 

He crossed the brook from her, extended 


place 


his hand and helped her over. “I am 
glad,” he said fervently. 
Luncheon had followed in a_ small 


breakfast-room whose air was domesticity 
and intimacy : a faultless meal, faultlessly 
served, the light rioting in the reflecting 
surfaces of glass and silver, and dazzling 
on the cloth. 

It was past three when Miss Carew found 
that she had made the tour of Craven 
under the guidance of the host himself. 

‘“*T must go, Mr. Tempest.” 

“ Nonsense !” he exclaimed impatiently. 
** What for, pray?” 

“My train 
London.” 

“What train of yours? You have no 
time, no destination—have you—other 
than this one spot of the Old World? 
What is waiting for you in London ?” 

To his direct query, made testily and 
sharply, she did not reply, but simply held 
her hand out to him in good-bye. 

He did not refuse to take the hand, 
which in his felt prisoned. ‘You have 


leaves in an hour for 
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been amusing yourself, I see—-this has 
been a little jaunt from London to what 
you have made in your romantic mind a 
shrine? I have made myself ridiculous 
in taking it seriously.” 

She withdrew her hand and coloured 
at his tone. ‘I have told you quite the 
truth, Mr. Tempest. I sail to-morrow.” 

** Without your essay ?” 

““T must, since you refuse.” 

“But I don’t!” he interrupted. ‘It 
shall be written! You have my word. 
But you must be patient. You are a 
woman of penetration: you must see that 
aman of moods can’t master them all— 
not a//, Ittakes so much character to do 
away with one strong habit that the others 
grow meanwhile, and then all of a sudden, 
as he rises up with one poor little uprooted 
weed in his hand, he finds himself in a 
forest—the others have grown overnight.” 

The gloom she had in_ her’ short 
acquaintance with him grown to dread, 
was enveloping him. 

“Really, Miss Carew, I’m not an 
eccentric—don’t say it in your study. 
Let me prove to you how commonplace I 
am. I'll keep my word too. If you wiil 
realise that the chief reason your editor 
wants this absurd article (forgive me) is 
because it’s the only one—it shall be 
yours. Didn’t you see the skeletons and 
skulls of the unfortunate reporters who 
have been devoured at my gates? ‘l'o-day 
I wanted the pleasure that I have had. 
To-morrow——’” 

She showed her perplexity. 

“You must have your things, of course: 
telegraph for them; or better, Ill have 
them telephoned for. Polly can make 
you comfortable for a day or two. Is it— 
the article—worth this bit of effort?” 

No thought was in Lucy Carew’s mind of 
worth or effort. She knew she could never 
write about this dark-browed, elusive man. 
Her chief instinct was that she must go— 
but her will was not with her instinct. 

She consented, therefore, that the 
telephone message should be sent, and 
to remain at the friendly cottage for a 
couple of days. 


We are none of us so d/asé with 
pleasure or excitement that we cannot 
bear at least one repetition of a good 
thing! Miss Carew found that she was 
quite able to endure the repetition at an 
early hour of the roses of yesterday and 
a note from Mr. Tempest. A _ second 





autograph from a celebrity gave her no 
thought of its value in future Tempest- 
iana—and she opened the envelope with 
only a flutter of personal feeling, of sur- 
prise and delight. 

It was not a letter—it was a verse short 
and perfect ! one she knewand loved. It 
ran in clear heavy script over a sheet of 
thick paper—the envelope had lain in the 
roses, 

She read it—drank in its fragrance and 
beauty with the flowers’ scent—put the 
envelope with the letter under the pillow, 
and the roses to outbloom the still lovely 
ones of yesterday side by side on the 
stand in her low-roofed room—then went 
down to the waiting carriage. 

Mrs. Henly met her and showed her 
into the study, regarded her with benig- 
nant approval, and left her alone. 

Here in the workshop she waited an 
hour for the jord of Craven, patiently at 
first, then with embarrassment. Her 
observation of the details of the room, an 
inventory of the books, was long over 
before he came, full of apologies. 

“T have been walking your twelve 
miles and more, otherwise I could not 
have seen you to-day, much as I wanted 
to. 1 had a bad spirit with me_ for 
company, but I tired him out, left him 
afield, and I have come back alone.” 

His voice was joyous and fresh, his 
face full of animation; and as he frankly 
took her hand between both of his she 
was a prisoner held by an irresistible force. 
When he let her hand go it was with an 
abruptness which not only set her free, but 
put her, as it were, away from him. He 
asked if she were comfortable at Mrs, 
Ramsdill’s, if her boxes had come in 
season, and glanced at her appearance. It 
should have satisfiedeven a tyroon women’s 
habiliments, for from shoes to hat Miss 
Carew was faultless in her simple toilet. 

“You have taken up the most difficult 
profession in the world,” he said. “I 
say ‘taken up’: if you’re forced to it— 
cursed to it—by temper and talent, that’s 
one thing ; but to write simply—for ex- 
ample, as a profession, why, it’s slavery! Do 
you,” he demanded curtly, ‘ write well?” 

‘“ No,” she confessed at once. 

“Of course you don’t!” he accepted 
with satisfaction. ‘You couldn’t,—why 
should you? You lack the essentials. 
DPabord genius—you’'ve not got that: 
experience and more misery and happi- 
ness—but both, mark you! both are in- 
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dispensable—and you...” he paused and 
scanned her face with an intensity which 
whilst it fascinated her made her shrink 
“ .... you have had neither.” 

Without demur, and withan evident dis- 
taste to prolonging the personal theme, 
she said, “ May I begin to make my notes, 
Mr. Tempest ? ” 

He smiled. “ Will you sit there at my 
table ?” 

He put the chair in place, drew before 
her paper and a choice of pens, ink, and 
sharpened pencils, left her side and went 
round in front of her, where he sat down 
facing her, closing his eyes and folding his 
arms across his breast. 

‘“Write,”’ he commanded, “what I 
dictate, please, as fast as you can.” 

In a low and measured tone, as if every 
word were a pearl and he weighed it, as if 
every phrase were a jewel which he held 
up to see its quality, ‘Tempest began to 
compose, Not in verse, but in an even 
sonorous prose as rich as it was free from 
mannerism and ambiguity. 

The scribe wrote like lightning and 
listened cpell-bound as she wrote. ‘The 
power of what she was going to transcribe 
shook her as ‘Tempest developed the 
theme and warmed to his subject. Once as 
he paused she raised her eyes to him, her 
ownardent, deep, full of emotion, in tribute 
for the genius she had been permitted 
to see. She was unconscious how much 
of herself her uplifted face betrayed. 

‘Tempest, as if she had bidden his 
eyelids to lift, opened his eyes, stopped 
speaking. A flush came into his face, he 
unfolded his arms and stirred. 

“ Wait,” he murmured—*“ don’t move.” 
He held her eyes for a second, then fell 
back —set her free—refolded his arms and 
continued his dictation. 

Miss Carew filled page after page with 
rapid characters. When he had definitely 
ceased, she sighed and dropped her pencil. 
If she had yielded to impulse, she would 
have buried her head on her arms and 
so remained under the spell that had 
magnetised her. ‘Too tactful in the 
presence of this uncontrolled and personal 
man to betray anything of herself or her 
feelings, she sat without comment or 
movement. 

Tempest came up to her and lifted her 
right hand. 

“You are tired out, Miss Carew.” 

“Qh no—no !” 
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“ But you sighed.” 


“ Because it was at an end 

“'That’s graceful. You have written 
two hours.” He gathered up the sheets 
and piled them slowly together. ‘‘ Why 
do you push your chair back ?” 

“T must. I shall be late for Mrs. 
Ramsdill’s lunch.” 

“Mrs, Ramsdill ” He caught him- 
self. ‘‘ You lunch here.” 

“No,” she said firmly ; 
Mr. Tempest.” 

Then he said tentatively: ‘‘ You are 
tired, of course? I’m a brute, but you 
may as well know it—a brute, absorbed 
and egotistical.” 

“You don’t think it, Mr. ‘’empest—not 
of yourself—and I am tired. I suppose 
my twelve-mile walk is still in my bones.” 

An extraordinarily gentle look came 
over his face, his lips parted as if to say 
something, which he altered. 

“T won't keep you, then: go, and rest 
with Mrs. Ramsdill to coddle you—she’s 
a dear little soul. But to-morrow, please, 
you shall work for yourself, 1 promise you.” 

As she drew on her gloves, he said: 
“T have not written one line in six 
months. Toaman of my temperament 
no one knows what that means, of nerves 
and bad-humour and—despair, I will not 
bore you with my migraine, but I thank 
you more than you can know, Miss 
Carew.” At the carriage he said: “I 
hope you will lunch well, and remember 
that I let you go only from an unselfish 
scruple. I can say without exaggeration 
it’s an epoch in a self-indulgent life.” 

She lunched at Mrs. Ramsdill’s like a 
queen, for Tempest had sent fruit and 
wine and game. ‘The table in the cottage 
kitchen had a royal air, for the service 
was from Craven, and the wine in dusty 
bottles, and the fruit—great black and 
green globes of lusciousness, and golden 
apricots—piled in a silver basket as fragile 
and white as snow. The Ramsdill linen 
blushed to find itself in such company, 
and the homely blue and-white ware that 
slipped in to fill out what Craven had not 
supplied, appeared to have cracked and 
cracked with abashment. 

Mrs. Ramsdill served with something 
like awe, and regarded Miss Carew with a 
respect not unmixed with such suspicion 
as has place in every honest woman’s 
heart when a man showers undue tavours 
on another of her sex, 


‘not to-day, 


(Toa be continuea.) 
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Like the generations of leaves, the generations of men are. 
The autumn winds strew them over the ground. 
Then Spring comes ; the tree putteth forth anew. 


So with the races of men; 


New come out, and the old pass away. 


wi, HE old 

gan 
year was 
fast draw- 
ing to a close, 
and the fancy 
took me to say 
my prayers with 
the little band 
of old gentlemen 
whom the rough 
chances of the 
world have com- 
pelled to seek a haven of rest in the Charter- 
house ; for they, too, were in the evening of 
their days, and it seemed to me that their 
company was fitting to the season when 





we are accustomed to summon up the 
past, and arraign it at the bar of the 
mind. So one dark and cold Sunday 
morning I made my way into the City, 
wrapped in Sabbath silence and a_ prey 
to brooding melancholy, and, pausing for 
a minute to peer into the ancient church 
of Bartholomew’s the Great, at last 
reached Charterhouse Square, and stood 
at the great gate of the old monastery. 
It looked lonely and desolate on_ this 
December morning, for heavy rain-clouds 
swept the face of the heavens, the dead 
leaves lay thick on the sward, the skeleton 
boughs shivered in the fitful wind, and 
with each successive gust fluttered down 
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some poor faded leaf, its summer glories 
gone, which had hitherto survived, and 
joined its fallen comrades. I watched 
them fight for life with an interest almost 
painful; I was surveying a battle-field. 
Then there arose, almost uncalled, the 
storied past, when this same square was 
a plague-pit into which thousands were 
thrown, and that doughty knight, Sir 
Walter Manny, built a chapel there, and 
endowed it with money enough to support 
a little band of Carthusian monks, who 
said masses for the souls of the dead. 
Many a century has rolled on since that 
dim time, and many generations of 
Englishmen have sprung into being, 
gloried in their lusty youth, and gone to 
mingle with the earth again, as_ these 
poor leaves, which are expiring before 
my very eyes on this chill December 
morning. Truly, you need not go to 
church on Sundays to hear a sermon, 
for there is no preacher so eloquent as 
Nature. 

Yet the ancient walls still survive, 
though they are hoary and crooked with 
age, and must fain fall like the leaves and 
like mankind, whether they be poor or 
rich, like the Duke of Norfolk, whose 
proud armorial lions I see glowering at 
me from above the arched door. I heard 
the note of a bell tolling as I entered the 
passage, and asked the porter, who was 
standing at the door of his lodge—a little 
chamber whose dark interior was but 
half revealed by a blazing fire—if strangers 
might attend the morning service. He 
seemed surprised, as though worshippers 
were uncommon, but, saying that any one 
was welcome, very civilly showed me the 
way to the chapel. I crossed to an 
arched passage, and in the corner of a 
quadrangle found a dim cloister, over- 
looking a court which was even dimmer. 
Its ancient walls were almost hidden 
behind a large number of tablets and 
brass memorials, and the time-worn stones 
I trod on covered generations of the dead ; 
but I did not linger to examine them, and, 
passing through a low door, found myself 
in the high, vaulted chamber, evidently of 
great antiquity, which formed the vestibule 
or ante-chamber to the chapel. The 
bell-ringer was pulling at his rope in the 
corner. ‘The noteof the bell,echoing about 
the vaulted roof, swept through a stone 
doorway, and died on its way up a 
winding flight of steps which led to 
unknown heights above. It was a weird 





scene, conjuring up the old Carthusian 
monks to the mind’s eye; but a fire 
burning in a large stove shed its cheer- 
ful blaze upon dark panels, upon grim 
stone, and played softly upon the 
withered faces of the Poor Brothers as 
they crowded into chapel. As each 
one passed his name was pricked on a 
sheet of paper attached to a board by an 
officer of the establishment, as though 
the Brothers were youths once more, un- 
willingly coming to college prayers. I 
followed in their wake, and was allotted 
a seat close to the entrance, which was an 
oak screen, furnished with heavy curtains 
to fend off the mortal draughts. I was 
suddenly translated to an age which 
loved dim effects, heavy oak panels 
and rich carvings, armorial bearings, and 
a religious gloom, even in its private 
dwellings. 

A few lamps placed amongst the pews 
were lit, but served rather to deepen the 
darkness of aisle and galleries, and of the 
two long tiers of seats which reached 
from the door to the altar, occupying one 
side of the chapel. It was in the lower 
of these that I had my place; in the 
higher one were canopied stalls richly 
carved, such as those we see in the choirs 
of cathedrals, which also helped to create 
a monastic atmosphere. As I gazed 
round me, endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom, noting now the lofty tomb of 
Founder Sutton in the far corner, bedight 
with embellishments, now a purple streak 
of painted glass, the armorial bearings, 
on which a few spots of gold still lingered, 
I could with difficulty believe that only a 
few minutes ago I was threading my way 
through the towering walls of factories 
and warehouses, which have replaced the 
low and crooked byways of old London. 
Surely it is no illusion, for these quaint 
figures in flowing black cloaks who are 
now filing in before me lqok strangely 
like monks in the misty gloom ; that must 
be the monastery bell which is sounding 
in the tower, calling the Carthusians to 
their prayers! But no; centuries have 
sped since plaintive chantings of matins, 
lauds and vespers sounded through these 
ancient walls. These are the Poor Brothers, 
whom misfortune has brought to this 
claustral retreat, where they find rest and 
quiet for all the days that remain to them. 
These cannot be many, for some are 
bowed with age and walk with trembling 
step ; the hair of most is white and scanty ; 
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the hands I see, laid on the edges of pews 
or turning over the pages of Bible or 
prayer-book, are trembling as though the 
effort were almost too great. But 1 must 
say that some are still stalwart and erect, 
passing tall, presenting a bold front to 
the world—nay, almost assume a defiant 
air, as though they would still wrestle 
with unkind Fate and Death himself. 
I hasten to testify to this spirit, lest 
some angry Brother should some day 
confront me with a pistol or walking- 
stick of an ample girth, and full of 
knots. 

The bell has sounded its final note, and 
I see, amongst the last of the Brothers, 
coming late like laggard schoolboys, 
the flutter of snowy surplices in 
the vestibule, looking like 
phantom figures against 
the stone; two minis- 
ters are led to their 
places 
above me 
by the ver- 
ger; _the 
curtains are 
drawn, and 
prayers be- 
gin. The 
organ’ gal- 
lery and the 
little choir 
are out of 
my sight, 
but the first 
notes of a 
hymn — roll 
out, and 
with its 
strains the 
devotions 
of the Poor 
Brothers 
begin, for I 
believe I 
am the only stranger present this morning. 
It is a plain and homely service, well 
fitted to the circumstances, which give it 
a peculiar pathos. of its own, My own 
eyes, I confess, are bent rather upon the 
band of fifty or sixty old gentlemen, who 
sit together, than upon printed book, for 
it seems to me that upon the lines of 
the wrinkled brows many a lesson may be 
read as wise as Job’s or Solomon’s. Some 
sit hand over face and keep their seats to 
the end, being very feeble, I suppose ; 
others follow the service to the letter, and 
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rise and kneel, and bow their white heads 
according to the prescribed forms. The 
lips of many move, though producing 
little sound but whispers; whilst one or 
two are in such earnest to give just 
emphasis to the holy words that they lag 
behind the priest, and are heard for half 
a minute after he has done. ‘The priest 
in kindly spirit pauses till they die away 
in the shadowy chapel, and then proceeds. 
None could fail to be affected by the 
scene, for with the Poor Brothers it was 
evening, as 
it was 
witb 
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the old year. Most of them have outlived 
their kin, and few have even friends in 
the outer world ; they can but conjure up 
memories of the past. Awe fills me as 
I think of the ghosts which must haunt 
this ancient building, as they have flitted 
before the fading eyes of thousands of 
Poor Brothers since the days of Thomas 
Sutton, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, after 
monks had been swept away. I cannot 
stifle a sigh as I look down upon the 
worn slabs of stone which cover the 
aisle below me, Generations of feet 
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have made them so smooth, and yet so 
uneven. ‘The Charterhouse is their last 
home on this earth, and a kindly, benevo- 
lent host it is; but even though old age 
be full of wisdom, it must sometimes 
weep in silence as it broods amongst the 
venerable cloisters. Let us pray that they 
find solace in their prayers, and when 
the time comes say their “ Adsum” in 
humble and reverent tones, as did Thomas 
Newcome, that Poor Brother for whom 
good men and women still shed their 
tears, 
Thrice blest are they who feel their loneliness ; 
To whom nor voice of friend nor pleasant scene 
Brings that on which the saddened heart can 
eae 
Till, sick at heart, beyond the veil they fly, 
Seeking His presence Who alone can bless. 
The service is done, the Poor Brothers 
depart, and I linger to take a closer look 
at the chapel. 

I kept my seat until the Brothers had 
gone, and then quietly made my way to 
the dark corner of the chapel in which 
Sutton’s tomb was placed. I marvelled 
at the elaborate decoration of the lofty 
monument, with its heraldic symbols, its 
carved and painted figures of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Labour, Rest, and, gazing at the 
placid features of the recumbent knight, 
whose effigy, clothed in gown and ruffle, 
lay at its base, could not restrain a smile 
at the pains men take to assure themselves 
a niche in the memories of the generations 
that follow them on the earth. But my 
meditations were interrupted by the voice 
of the verger, who politely asked me if I 
would like to see some of the old state. 
rooms. I gladly availed myself of his 
invitation, and following him through 
some dim passages, found myself in the 
great dining-hall of the Duke of Norfolk, 
into whose hands the monastery fell after 
the Dissolution. It is, indeed, a precious 
relic of the past, with its lofty roof, its 
panelled walls, its richly carved minstrel- 
gallery, its oriel window, and its noble 
fireplace in which a great fire roars 
pleasantly. There is a dais at the end 
where sat, I suppose, the Duke and his 
guests, and a number of oak tables 
fashioned like trestles occupy the space 
below. It was natural that a visitor, con- 
templating the scene for the first time, 
never having suspected that London con- 
tained such remarkable remains of old 
days, should muse on the changes 
which time brings, and upon the good 


fortune that has allowed them to escape 
fire, war, and revolution. Often must 
this ancient hall have echoed with the 
sound of rout and revel, and the strains 
of sweet music; here kings and queens 
have feasted with their courtiers, soldiers 
and statesmen ; and now, as the fifth year 
in the twentieth century is dying, the Poor 
Brothers meet under its roof at two o'clock 
every day to dine. ‘There hangs the list 
of Sunday dishes printed neatly on a 
board; and here is a wooden shield, on 
one side of which Sir Thomas Sutton’s 
arms are painted, whilst on the other are 
the words of the grace ordained by 
Sutton to be read by some Brother, who 
delivers it from the dais, Hail! ancient 
customs, then, which are still so carefully 
regarded in the heart of the City. 

At the beck of my guide I now passed 
through a door by the right of the fireplace, 
and entered a low, dark chamber whose 
walls were lined with books ; it was once 
the refectory of the monks, and is now the 
library of the Brothers. ‘Thence we made 
our way through the hall once more, 
climbed an ancient staircase of oak, and 
stepped into a vast chamber, whose walls 
are hung with tapestry, upon whose ceiling 
are still many remains of former splen- 
dours, and learn that here it was Elizabeth 
lodged when she came to London from 
Hatfield to be crowned Queen of England. 
Now does history live and leap, and the 
spectre of that hawk-eyed woman appears 
before me, her nerves tingling at the touch 
of the sceptre, her head safe at last. 

Into other rooms I was allowed to peep, 
whose prison-like gloom filled me with 
melancholy, so deserted and forgotten did 
they seem, though filled with old tomes 
and precious furniture. Can that ghostly 
instrument be a spinet? Who occupies 
these rows of empty chairs? What pale 
student, I wonder, burns the oil on this 
great table? I am still haunted by the 
thought of dim and devious steps, of dark 
entry and flagged passage, of beam and 
plaster wall, of crooked courts and 
crumbling stone, of echoing cloister. 
Maybe the sun sometimes shoots in a 
kindly beam to warm and lighten them, 
but on this December day they seem so 
ghostlike that I am thankful to find my- 
self standing once more under the open 
heavens. 

The monastery and its offices lie behind 
me in one dark pile. In two grey quad- 
rangles are the rooms of the Poor 
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Brothers. At one of the windows I see a 
venerable head bent down over a book, 
and walking arm-in-arm, turning back- 
wards and forwards like two seamen 
pacing the deck, are two old gentlemen 
in sweeping black cloaks, conjuring up 
an appetite for their Sunday dinner, 
pausing now and then to watch the 
pigeons hopping on the turf beneath the 
mulberry - trees. The rain-clouds still 
sweep the skies ; the wind is playing with 
a host of fallen leaves, driving them 
whither it listeth, and carrying on_ its 
wings the smoke of many fires, and the 
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I was enabled to pay, a little later, to one 
of the Brothers, which, I am glad to 
say, removed those extreme impressions. 
The Master* had been good enough to let 
me see some of the apartments used by 
the Duke of Norfolk, which now form the 
Lodge ; and as I was taking my leave in the 
palatial chamber known as the Governor’s 
Room, after admiring the portraits of the 
second Charles, Buckingham, Monmouth, 
and other famous men, I ventured to ask 
if it was possible to see one of the 
Brothers’ rooms. ‘The Master, seated in 
his chair by the lofty fireplace, from which 





The captain at home. 
After a photograph specially taken by Reginald Haines. 


sounds of the great world just beginning 
to stretch itself after its Sabbath slumbers, 
the whistle of trains, the faint rumble of 
traffic, and the deep note of St. Paul’s 
clock, striking ove. The Poor Brothers 
must often count the strokes in the hours 
of the nights—sleepless, like Time. ‘Time, 
Time, flying over the Charterhouse, thou 
must hear many a moaning sob, the sigh 
of many a broken heart ! 

Such sad thoughts came crowding over 
me, as I imagined the sorrows of lonely 
old age, brooding in its narrow chamber ; 
but I will give a short account of a visit 


beamed down the face of the Founder, 
took thought for a moment, and then 
wrote a word or two on a card. 

** If you present this,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps 
the gentleman will be propitious.” 

I thanked him, and a few minutes 
later found myself outside the door of 
a room on the first floor of a house 
in one of the quadrangles. I looked 
at the brass plate, which shone so that 
it would have served Venus for a mirror. 
It bore the name on the card, Captain 
Snowden, and I sounded a_ modest 
knock. In a moment a stentorian voice 


* The Rev. W. Haig Brown. 
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cried, ‘Come in,” so I made my entry, 
and, on the presentation of the Master’s 
card, received a hearty welcome from the 
Poor Brother, a portly old gentleman 
of most cheerful aspect, with an erect 
military carriage, and attired as though 
for a promenade in the Park. 

“So,” he said, in his deep, strong voice, 
“you have come to learn the life of a 
Carthusian Brother. Well, I can tell you, 
for I have lived here for thirteen years. 
Now, how old do you think I am ?” 

I guessed. ‘The captain laughed. 
“Nearly four score,’ he assured me 
with a twinkle, I protesting that he looked 
no more than sixty, as indeed was true. 
Then his face assumed a graver aspect, 
as he informed me that of the fifty-five 
Brothers who were in the Charterhouse 
when he came, only six survived. 
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I hastened to change so 
painful a theme, and asked 
the captain by what cunning 
means he contrived to keep 
his youth. Had he the magic 
elixir of Doctor Faustus? 
In reply he shook his head. 
“T live by rule and method,” 
he said, ‘‘and my only secret 
is that I am never idle. If 
I sat by my fire moping and 
melancholy, I should soon 
join my old comrades ; but 
I busy myself, sir, from morn 
till night; the day is never 
too long, and I strive to follow 
the rule of our good founder, 
Thomas Sutton.” 

“Then the 
hang ?” 

“Hang? I 
hang.” 

“Ah! What a lesson you 
give us younger ones, cap- 
tain! And how do you pass 
your time, then? You are 
never lonely ?” 

“Tam always doing. Look 
at my room now! Is it in 
good order, eh ?” 

It presented a picture of 
comfort. A cheerful fire 
blazed in a grate bright 
enough to have pleased Sarah 
Battle herself, its flames re- 
flected upon the mirror on 
the mantelpiece, and on the 
many pictures adorning the 
walls. Having examined 
his little gallery, upon which he dilated 
with enthusiasm, the captain informed 
me that he had hung each frame with 
his own hands, and ,that not one of 
them was a sixteenth part of an inch out 
of place. ‘Then we made the tour of the 
spacious old chamber. It had two large 
windows, one overlooking a small flagged 
court in which a number of the Merchant 
Taylor boys were playing football, and 
the other the grey quadrangle. Over 
each hung a pair of heavy curtains 
a warm maroon in colour, and in their 
deep oak sills were carefully arrayed a 
small collection of what the captain called 
his dric-a-brac, being bronzes and China 
ornaments, shells and other treasures, 
serving to block out the cheerless winter 
prospect. 

“T can find a pin in the dark,” said 
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the captain proudly, as he opened two 
long slits of cupboards in a corner. I 
saw a number of shelves, on which 
reposed many neat paper parcels, little 
tin canisters, packets of candles, wicks, 
night lights, sundry bottles, exhaling the 
pleasant smell of spices, tea and coffee, 
bread and cake, with just a suspicion of an 
odour of soap and candles ; and I caught 
a whiff of tar, which evidently came from 
the bundles of firewood carefully stacked 
away in the lowest recesses. ‘These two 
cupboards constituted the  captain’s 
pantry, and between them were distri- 
buted such little delicacies as he fancied 
for his breakfast and his tea, those meals 
being partaken of in his own apartment, 
dinner at two o'clock being eaten in 
common in the hall. 

He now opened an inner door, and led 
me up two steps into his bed-chamber. 
Here, again, every article bore testimony 
to his remarkably methodical habits. We 
then returned to his sitting-réom, sat 
down at the table before the cheerful 
fire, and fell into conversation. 

As the captain has served his country, 
it is but natural that one of his pleasures 
is to follow the news of camp and 
tented field, and in his fancy, I daresay, 
he hears in this quiet haven of his the 
sound of bugle and the boom of cannon ; 
but there is no news from the great 
world without that does not interest him. 
Yet he was careful to tell me that he did 
not read too much, neither papers nor 
books, and put himself under martial 
discipline even in the matter of 
tobacco, In the morning he sallies 
out into the streets for a walk; in 
the afternoon he indulges in forty 
winks, as he himself expressed it ; 
in the evening, after chapel, he reads, 
casts up his accounts, which he 
keeps most strictly in order to live 
within his income of thirty-six 
pounds a year. ‘This sum, with his 
room and his daily dinner, the 
Charterhouse gives to each Poor 
Brother, together with certain per- 
quisites, such as holiday money ; 
for the Poor Brothers take their 
holidays just as you and I may do. 
Sometimes he goes to the play of 
an evening, sometimes to spend a 
social evening with a friend outside 
the walls ; sometimes he listens to 


his phonograph, and now and then dashes 
off a musical sketch. His greatest anxiety 
is cleaning day. At the present moment, I 
may say, he is much occupied by a gallant 
fight he is waging with the General Post 
Office, whose officials will zo¢ (imagine the 
captain’s knuckles emphasising the fact 
by a sharp rap on a pile of official 
correspondence)—will WOZ' bring the 
letters of the Brothers to their own doors, 
except by the first post, but deposit them 
in bulk at the porter’s lodge. “So, 
sir,” exclaimed the captain, “we have 
to fetch them ourselves, or go letterless 
until the night porter goes his round at 
10 p.m. Bur I SHALL GO ON FIGHTING,” 
he cried, taking a pinch of snuff to allay 
his wrath. Let the General Post Office 
beware ! 

So I bade the captain farewell, wishing 
him every success in his encounter, and 
pleasantly affected by the thought that 
letters still come to the Poor Brothers from 
the great world, though many must have 
outlived all their friends and relations. 





The Poor Brother and the pigeons, 
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HY for he no come ?” 

Jaquette went to the door of 
the log house and _ listened. 
The forest stood about the little clearing, 
tall and silent. Here and there the 
bushy tops of the highest pines swayed 
and whispered uncertainly, and from 
beyond she heard the sound of running 
waters. 

The girl was lithe and strong, and as 
she leaned against the board door, her 
brown eyes wandered keenly among the 
trees. 

“Dat fonnee Toma no come,” she 
muttered again. 

Night crept slowly out of the east as she 
watched, and the fir turned blacker and 
sharper against the fading light in the 
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skies. The surroundings were sombre 
and still as the starlight reached the 
earth. 

A rabbit hopped quietly from the under- 
brush ; she could just see it moving the 
long, delicate ears inquiringly and nosing 
on the ground almost at her feet. She 
watched the little animal unseeing, yet 
noting its every movement. Behind her 
the fire in a small stove threw yellow rays 
that were as streaks across the clearing, 
showing the white chips of wood and 
glinting on a bright axe. 

“*Hoo-hoo-a-a.” 

She looked up quickly, and, putting 
her hands to her lips, she answered, 
“‘Hoo-hoo-a,” imitating the owl’s cry. 


‘““He come ver’ soon!” She laughed 
g 
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gaily. “Ah mak’ soupé for heem; hee 
hongree v’en hee arriy’.” 

Singing, she bustled about the little 
interior, built up the fire, and placed a 
kettle of tea and a frying-pan full of deer- 
meat and salt pork in the flames. ‘Then 
she went over to an oblong box in the 
corner, lifted a quilt-covered bundle, and 
rocked it in her arms, crooning gently to 
it. 

“ Bébé, petite bébette, le ptre, he come 
weed leetle present for toi for tomor’, 


Noel!” The child was quiet, its tiny 
white face nestled against her rough 


jacket, its big solemn eyes looking up 
at her unblinkingly. Then they closed 
wearily, and Jaquette put the little one 
back in the box, covering it carefully with 
the tattered but clean quilt of many 
patches and colours. 

The meat sizzled, sending up vapours 
that filled the room with their suggestion 
of hunger, the pork sputtered, and the 
flying drops hissed angrily on the dull red 
surface of the stove. 

Jaquette turned the venison, then she 
lighted a candle. ‘The feeble flame 
illumined everything vaguely. Over by a 


bough bed a rifle was supported by two ° 


forked sticks, and some snowshoes hung 
above it, their hoops white and gracefully 
curved. <A few clothes dangled on pegs 
by the rough table, and beneath them a 
pile of light-weight steel traps showed 
black, their jagged teeth clenched, and 
their chains twisted and tangled on the 
floor. 

The girl put two heavy china cups on 
the table-—they were cracked and had no 
handles ; two tin plates were already there ; 
these, with three odd knives and one fork 
with bent prongs constituted the arrange- 
ments of the table for supper. From a 
canvas bag she drew out a soggy loaf of 
bread, and from behind it a small jug of 
molasses and a few potatoes. 

“He mus’ be tout prés; dat taim he 
call was comen’ h’ovaire the Beeg 
Montaigne, certainement,” she whispered, 
and went to the door again. 

it had begun to snow, and a soft, cold 
wind moved the silent branches restlessly. 
Great white flakes diifted quiet and chill 
through the darkness and settled with 
audible crispness on everything. Tne 
stars had disappeared; the skies were 
black and low to the earth, The wind 
increased slowly from a faint murmur to 
a droaning moan that shook the forest, 
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causing it to creak and complain as its 
branches swayed violently to and _ fro. 
The ghostlike bits whirled and eddied 
about, and melted in the girl’s hair, 
trickling over her face as stood 
waiting, straining her senses to hear. 
Nothing but the shrill sounds of the storm 
answered her. She went out into the 
clearing and over to the dark edges of 
the trees. 

“ Ah hear heem,” she began, when: 

“ Hoo-hoo-a-ar,” sounded harshly over 
her head from the impenetrable blackness 
of a tall fir. She staggered a moment. 

* Bon Dieu! dat no‘loma,” she muttered 
weakly. 

* Hoo-hoo-a!” was her answer; then 
an instant’s flapping, and the owl was 
gone, 

She went back to the hut slowly, while 
the snow, clustering upon her, soaked its 
clammy way to her throat and breast. 
She almost fell in the little interior, and 
sank wearily on the bough bed. 

*““’Toma—Toma,” she whispered, rocking 
nervously back and forth, while the gale 
screamed in the surrounding forests and 
the snow hurtled itself, piling up in white 
masses about the logs. 

The fire in the stove dimmed and sank, 
till only red glows peeped from the cracks 
in the door and draught-holes as she sat 
waiting. Then from the box in the 
corner came a fretting cry that changed 
to a shrill wail. 

Jaquette was instantly beside it and 
rocked the little bundle, humming softly. 
Loud and incessant the voice sounded, 
and then the child coughed raspingly. 
She twisted some rags into a_ pitiful 
imitation of a doll and gave it to the little 
one, but the thin hands pushed it away, 
and the cough came more often, accom- 
panied by a hoarse rattle and wheezing. 
Holding the child on one arm, Jaquette 
threw some wood on the dying fire, and, 


she 


bending low, looked closely at the small 
face in her arms. By the growing, 
dancing light she saw the flush on the 


cheeks, and the solemn eyes glittered 
strangely while the hands clasped and 
unclasped spasmodically. 

“Bon Dieu, Bébette she have la fiévre 
Whiver [winter fever],” the girl said with 
choking sobs, and great tears dropped on 
tne quilt of many colours. ‘‘ Wat Ah do, 
QO Sainte Vierge—wat Ah do?” She 
threw up her head wildly. 

Outside, the storm roared and yowled, 
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and the driving white beat against the 
little hut with stinging strength. 

“Ah have notting for geef to her— 
notting,” she whispered, her eyes travel- 
ling over the bare furnishings and empty 
shelves. ‘‘ Notting!” she breathed, as the 
tears trickled over her face steadily. 

The child shivered against her body, 
then broke out in more violeat coughings. 

“Ket feftten mile to Beau Rivage; 
dere’s docteur dere las’ wic’; mabbe he 
dere now. Ah go an’ tak’ Bébette,” she 
decided, and put the child down by the 
heat while she hurriedly pulled on a fur 
cap of ‘Toma’s and threw a long caribou 
coat over herself. 

“Toma he no know were Ah gon’,” 
she muttered, and hunted about, at 
last finding an old liniment bottle. ‘This 
she put in the box crib on the rough 
pillow. 

“ He know by dat Bébette seeck,” and 
taking up the child again she wrapped the 
quilt about it securely and opened the 
door. A howling blast of wind rushed in, 
carrying myriads of snow particles that 
struck her face and caused her to gasp 
and catch her breath. 

“ Mus’ tak’ snowshoe.” She went back, 
pulled down a pair, slung them over her 
shoulder, and went out into the darkness 
and sleeting white, shutting the door after 
her. 

The tearing gale pushed her here and 
there as she started, but with head 
bent forward and the child protected as 
well as possible by her arms and the 
caribou coat, she forced her way ahead 
bravely. Ina few moments the hut was 
gone in the blackness behind, and before 
her the trail to the setthkement showed 
vague and bewildering, as clouds of snow 
billowed across it in great freezing drifts, 
sometimes hiding it entirely. The trees 
moaned and creaked eerily, rubbing 
together and squeaking with sounds that 
pierced the roaring of the pines and 
suggested the Windigos of the Storm. 

‘The snow grew deeper at each step, till 
finally it reached her knees and chilled 


them through and through; then she 
struggled with the snowshoe thongs, 


lashing them about her ankles as well as 
she could with one hand, and pushed on. 
The way led across a mile of lake; the 
ice was black and hard, but the shrieking 
wind tore at her dress while the snow 
climbed in under it and stung icily, then, 
melting, froze. 
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“ Mus’ go !-—mus’ go!” the girl repeated 
over and over again, fighting her way, and 
pausing often for breath, 

She could feel the coughings at her 
breast, though the arm that held the 
child was stiff and numbed. 

When almost at the black forest line 
again, she saw a dark figure coming 
towards her. In a moment it was at her 
side. 

“Who ess——” began a deep voice. 

“Toma!” she cried holding out the 
bundle in her arms. ‘“‘Bé——” 

The big man gripped her arm and 
dragged her face to his. 

‘Dos poleece, dey aftaire me for keel 
Etienne !” 

** Ah—h!” she cried weakly. 

“You rememb’ dat taim Ah keel heem, 
w’en he go for to mak’ bad ting on you?” 
the man shouted, to make himself heard 
above the hissing of the snow and howling 
of the wind. 

Jaquette nodded. 

“Dos poleece dey say dat Ah do dat, 
an’ dey aftaire me by dam now! You 
look for me?” and he laughed happily. 
“Ah was to have to go roun’, chérie. 
You go back queeck you can, mak’ hide 
dat Etienne his gun ; eef de poleece dey 
fin’ dat at hut, eet feenesh for me. Ah 
come back on tree call du hibou w’en 
dey gon’. Aur’voir!” And ‘Toma dis- 
appeared, wrapped instantiy in the shifting 
masses of flying snow. 

The girl strangled in her agony. 

“Toma !—Toma!” she called then, and 
screamed, “ De bébé !—shee seeck ! ” 

Nothing but storm sounds answered 
her, while the drift piled on her snow- 
shoes, threatening to bury them. 

‘*Poleece! Poleece keel ‘Toma,’ she 
mumbled brokenly, swaying with the 


wind—“ poleece keel ‘Toma !” 
Keel! The gale seemed thunder in her 
ears. She looked in the direction he had 


gone, and sought to pierce the blinding, 
biting hurtleclouds of snow, while the 


child coughed and shook under its 
covers. 
Then her head turned towards the 


back trail, and from it to the settlement 
path, and she hesitated. 

* Bébette, ‘Ttoma—Beébette, Toma,” she 
moaned, then turned fiercely on her tracks 
and started back. She bent her head 
over the form in her arms, greats sobs 
quivering her body. 


“ Adieu, Bébette, mon Bébé! Your 


~ 


‘The man shout ] 
outed, to make himself heard above the hissing of the snow and howling of the wind.” 
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faddaire he say go back for sauf his laif, 
an’ Ah go!” 

The strength of the hurricane wind 
hurried her on, pushing her ahead cf 
it. She stumbled forward, unconsciously 
lifting her snowshoes and mechanically 
putting them down again till she came 
to the hut. She fell against the door and 
dragged herself inside. With feverish 
hands she unwound the child and put 
it in the box; then she leaped for the 
rifle, snatched it from its rest of crotched 
sticks, ran to the door and out into the 
storm again, across the clearing, into 
the woods, till she came to a little brook. 
The swift water had not frozen, and it 
gurgled cold and repellent at her feet. 
Just below the ice was thick, and she 
pushed the rifle far under the hard sur- 
face, dipping her arm to the shoulder, so 
as to get the gun absolutely out of sight. 

“Rébé!” she whisjered, when she 
came to their home again, lifting the 
child— Bébé !” 

No answer. 
in her arms, quiet. 

“ Bébette !” she cried, and shook it 
gently, peering at the white face; then 
she understood. 

For a time the girl stood like a statue 
in the cold room. At last, dry-eyed, but 
with an awful tightening at her heart, she 
laid the child slowly in its box, and 
pulled the ragged quilt over it with all 
a mother’s tenderness, and turned away, 
seeing nothing, heeding nothing, knowing 
nothing. 

The hours passed on, pain-laden and 
storm-fraught, till a faint, grey light grew 
timidly outside. Haggard and witless, 
Jaquette went to the door, propping her 
aching body against it. 

“De poleece, dey come!” she mur- 
mured, forcing her brain to action as she 
heard voices. ‘They ceased, and from the 
gloom of the forest five men on horses 
came in single file to the hut. 

“Hello, Jaquette!” one of 
called, ‘ Where is Toma?” 

She swallowed hard and bit her lip 
to the blood. 

“He gon’ mak’ trap on Lac des Pluies.” 

“Hm!” = grunted another, ‘gon’ mak’ 
trap, hein? W’en ?” ‘The voice was crafty 
and suspicious. 

The girl thought quickly now. 

** Dis night he gon’, mabbe seex hour.” 

“That makes it right, Ay-ma-te ; 
stop growling. We saw Toma at the 


them 


“cc 
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The little figure lay stiff 
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settlement yesterday—you know!” ‘The 
first man tethered his horse to a log and 
blanketed him as he spoke. 

** Ai—hai!” growled the Indian. It 
was an Indian who questioned Toma’s 
absence. “You Englese know all ting, 
Ma-tche-man-itou! Ah no tink Toma 
he gon’! ” 

“Look for yourself, ye Indian—go on, 
look then!” and another member of the 
police cursed. ‘* D ye, go look! I’m 
goin’ to warm me ; kin we, Jaquit !” 

The girl nodded and stood aside as the 
five tramped in. ‘The Indian walked 
softly about while the others built up the 
dead fire. 

“Ha!” he called, when he found the 
crotched sticks the rifle had rested on. 
“De gun he ’way! dat certaine. IJVho 
gun stay dere?” he asked, frowning at 
the girl. 

“No 


*" speare 


gun,” she answered steadily ; 
for de saumon, so,” and she 
picked up a long salmon-spear and hung 
it on the sticks. 

“H—m!” The big Indian grumbled, 
and moved up to the fast-reddening stove. 
The North-West Police, for the five were 
of that corps, sat round the heat. 

“De horse col’?” Jaqueite asked, 
looking out. ‘The five horses stood 
clustered together, their tails to the storm, 
their heads sunk low; the long manes 
crackled sharply under the ice-hung outer 
hairs, while the heavy stirrups swung to 
and fro. The dull-blue blankets flapped 
wildly in the wind, and the growing light 
showed globules of white on the horses’ 
lips and frozen bits on their fetlocks. 
The ugly carbine-butts were coated with 
frost, and the revolver-holsters showed 
black and damp. ‘The snow fell more 
slowly and drifted uneven on everything. 

“Ah ’ope la neige she no stop teel my 
trac’ couvert,” the girl whispered to 
herself, and turned as the Englishman 
spoke. 

** How’s the kid?” 

As answer she went over to the box 
and pulled aside the quilt. “ Bébette 
dead las’ night,” she announced abruptly. 

“Good God !” and the man sprang to 
his feet. ‘* No, Jaquette—not dead ?” 

The mother moved her head affirma- 
tively and let the cover fall on the tiny 
face, bursting into dry shakings of her 
shoulders. ‘The men took off their caps 
in awe, and a deep silence settled on the 
interior. 
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“ Jaquette, I’m sorry,” the Englishman 
said then, in low tones. ‘‘God bless and 
keep you in your trouble and _ pain. 
Come on, men!” he said to the others. 

They rose. 

“Ow ’bout ‘Toma? Hee keel Etienne !’ 
The Indian looked round searchingly. 

“Ve didn’t find Etienne’s gun, did ye ? 
An’ t’ant here ef ye didn’t find it. He 
didn’t kill him. Come on!” another 
hissed, and the five passed out, un- 
blanketed their horses, mounted, and rode 
away, the dull champing of bits and thick 
plod-plod of horses’ feet sounding heavy 
on the snowy air. 

Jaquette watched them go from the 
clearing, saw them disappear in the half- 
light of the forest trunks, and waited for two 
hours, while the thin light grew into full 
day and the snow-clouds parted, letting 
through warm, soft rays of the climbing 
sun. The air was still. 

Weakly she put her 
mouth. ‘ Hoo-hoo-a 


? 


hands to her 
!” she called three 
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From a distance 
™ Hoo-hoo-a ho and 


times, and _ listened. 
came the answer, 
she closed her eyes. 

Then two arms lifted her. 

““We fool dose poleece, hein, chérie ?” 
a strong voice waked her. ‘* An’ Bébette ? 
Ah go mak’ kees!” and Toma went 
over to the box. “O Dieu!” he 
stuttered, and looked at his wife. 

Jaquette nodded very slowly. 
you dees, Toma—for you!” 
told him. 

He put his strong hands over his face ; 
then he drew from his shirt a little wax 
doll and a tin whistle and laid them 
reverently on the little form. 

** Dose for you!” he whispered huskily. 

The girl went to him, and they stood in 
silence while the sunlight crept in beams 
of white across the log floor. 

‘** Mabbé som’ tam le bon Dieu he geef 
to us ’nodder Bébette,” Toma whispered. 

‘* Mabbé,” she answered, and laid her 
head on his great shoulder 


* For 


and_ she 


* mabbe.” 


TRAVELLER’S JOY. 


A SONG. 


BY ELSIE 


HIGGINBOTHAM. 


ILVER and dew 
In the hedgerows height, 


Where the robin sings with a lone delight 
To the empty fields and the fading view ; 


Silver and dew 


Where the dog-rose blew. 


Silver and dew— 


"Tis the pilgrim’s dower ; 


For his tired eyes are refreshed anew 


By a gleam that greets him in sun and shower ; 
Silver and dew 
Where the foxglove grew. 


Silver and dew 
Are your thoughts, my Friend, 
On a road where blessings are far and few! 
And their light shall guide to my journey’s end 
Silver and dew 
Of your souls own hue. 
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THE BOOK-TASTER. 
NEW MODES AND OLD AUTHORS. 


JOU may say of literary gossip that it 
changes 
though not as often, as it does its subjects. 


The eigh- 
teenth 
century in- 
vented 
clubs and 
coffee- 
houses— 
Will’s, for 
instance, 


and the 
Kit-Cat, 
and the 
Cocoa- 
Tree. Its 


successor 
made a 
tolerable 
shift with 
bookshops ; 
and now the 
twentieth 
era looks 
like dispen 
sing with 
both, or 
rather com- 
bining them 


into the 


Book Club. 
One 
take 


may 
leave 





its habitations as surely, 
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to doubt, though, whether the old-fashioned 
bookshop, all dust and no discount, was not 
better in its way than either of the others. 


Its atmo- 
sphere con- 
duced to 
rummaging 
and 
pers, for 


whis- 


one thing; 


and __ there 
was a dis- 
creet audi- 
ence of un- 
ostentatious 
volumes to 
turn _ their 
backs on 
you. Now- 
adays_ they 


are sum- 
moned by 
a puffy 
speaking- 
tube, and 
are dumped 
upon you 
through a 
lift. Serv- 
ing, you 
feel, has 
become a 
sort of 
hustling, 


isi 
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and the jangie of the telephone is heard 
in the land. And if we want to recall the 
old style of purchase, with its air of a 
father-confessor on the one hand and a 
suppliant of Minerva on the other, we 
must go back to the shop-counter chapters 
in books like Cranford. Remember the 
things of sorts that have happened in 
bookshops. ‘Think, without citing special 
events, of the carnage they have seen in 
the way of prices and reputations ; think 
of all the senseless incense that has been 
offered up, and all the sacrifices that have 
been knocked down in the way of “ re- 
mainders.” Think, too, of the wrangles 
there have been of the mutual conde- 
scension of Bavius the bard and Bufo his 
patron; think of the disputations that 
have waged on the comparative merits 
of the Winstons, the Winston who writes 
fiction, and his namesake who (some say) 
handles facts. Think, again, of the rush 
and clamour that will ensue in the book- 
world when the Life of Randolph appears, 
and filial piety launches its wrath and 
Sarcasm on a generation that Randolph 
never knew, 


A Happy Meeting-Ground. 


Some of the chance meetings in book- 
shops have become historic. It was one 
of these collisions that led to Wycherley’s 
marrying a countess, and it would take all 
the book-buyers who ever went into the 
limbo of bad debts to argue which of the 
pair had the worst of the bargain. Think, 
again, of the wit that has echoed among the 
crowded shelves. When Charles Lamb first 
ran against Elliston, the actor, it was in a 
lending library, which is much the same 
thing as a bookshop, except for the pew- 
rent system of payment. It happened in 
Mr. Lyttelton’s constituency, but in days, of 
course, when the Colonial Secretary was 
uninvented, and South Africa had not yet 
declined into the sere and yellow leaflet. 
But, to return to our Lamb. Elliston was 
acting—he never did anything else, to be 
sure—but acting for a relative, who had just 
taken in charge the intellectual gentility of 
Leamington Spa; and it was perhaps this 
glimpse of a great comedian acting for 
somebody else’s benefit that so took the 
fancy of Elia. One might pursue the fanci- 
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Mr. H. @. Wells 


ful vein in conjecturing the happy phrases 
on books and plays and men that passed 
between the actor and the essayist. For it 
is very certain they could never have 
conversed with any conscience or any comfort 
in the scurry of a Book Club of to-day. If 
that scurry ever ends, and the Book Club 
gets a chance of dwelling on its origins, it 
may realise what it owes to the philosophic 
Arthur Kipps. For, as our readers will 
remember, it was Mr. Wells’s hero who 
foresaw the future that lay before this new 
phase of the book-trade, and prescience is 
always entitled to our attention. So is the 
public appreciation of Mr. Wells’s story, 
now that it has emerged from serial form in 
our pages and renewed its success in volume 
form. To which sincere remarks we add a 
fresh portrait of Mr. Wells which has never 
before been published. 


Bond Street and Literature. 


One of these days some blithe statistician 
will lay himself out to discover why the 
trend of London, like the march of our 
bachelor peers, is always to the West. First 
it was the City men in search of a domicile ; 
then the shopkeepers anxious to serve ’em. 
Then this general trek extended to the 





in his Study. 


theatres, and the restaurants of a light and 
airy order, where for half a guinea or more 
you may get ten courses and a stiff neck. 
Then the motors started to make the West- 
end fragrant with petrol stores and an 
occasional fire; and now the Temporal 
Power of Printing-House Square has set 
itself to give Bond Street a literary flavour. 
Depend upon it, when spring arrives we 
shall be invaded by flowing Byronic ties, 
and dazzled by Beaconsfield waistcoats. 
Lyttonian corsets will invest the bucks of 
the Burlington Arcade, and Stevensonian 
velvet jackets will grace the parks, along with 
the loafers, the sunshine, and the buttercups. 
It would be well if our apprehensions stayed 
there, but they do not. 

Visions surround us of the unemployed 
booksellers making up a deputation to Mr. 
Balfour, and of Mr. Balfour treating them 
to the contents of a treatise on “ Doubt,” 
which they have hitherto sold, but never 
studied. We foresee large developments in 
the phonograph business; and the book-club 
subscribers entertained as they wait in a 
queue for the “very last” posthumous novel by 
Miss Adeline Sergeant or Mr. Guy Boothby. 
It would be refreshing to have the zephyrs 
of Bond Street laden with the text of Mr. 
Thingumbob’s last review, or the latest list 
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of announcements from Paternoster Row. 
Imagination glows jat the thought of Mrs. 
Golightly pausing in her raids on gloves and 
gewgaws to listen to machine-recited ex- 
tracts from the new Life of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
That ill-used Shropshire beauty has at last 
her Mr. Wilkins’s_ two 
volumes, and in the ebb and flow of Georgian 
fame in future her wrongs may give her a 


come to own in 


place among the deeply injured women 
of history. Another book of royal interest 
which is not so likely to keep the Bond 
Street bondsmen busy is the new Heine- 
mann folio of photogravures, “The Royal 
Collection of Paintings.” The first volume 
is out, but the second remains for next May, 
and it will probably take the Book Club 
authorities until then to decide whether they 
are prepared to put into circulation a couple 
of monster volumes at twenty guineas net. 
They are a handy sort of volume, as Bill 
Nye said of Webster’s Dictionary, to set a 
child on at the table ; but they serve to 
show that a royal collection of pictures need 
not be uniformly regal in swaying and 
commanding our admiration. Another 
monumental art production in the press is 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s work on the pre- 
Raphaelites (Macmillan), one which should 
tend to remind us in these flippant days of 
the life-long devotion which can subserve 
a great and noble calling. 


Books in Vogue. 

Picture-books on a lesser scale are many 
and miscellaneous. Incidentally, one notes, 
as in previous years, that the three-colour 
process in gift-books, or anything else, is 
making a rather poor stand against the 
simple charms of the best black-and-white. 
There is excitement in a way to be got 
from plates where the red imprint seems to 
be chasing the blue and yellow in a sort of 
spring handicap ; but a saner mind _ notes 
with a sense of relief the quiet appeal of 
artists like Mr. Hugh Thomson and the 
Brocks. The contrast is like coming out 
into the open street after the stuffiness and 
glamour of a motley-hatted matinée. One 
or two exceptions in the colour line deserve 
a word, though; and high in a_ special 
degree of its own is Mr. Rackham’s new 
Rip Van Winkle (Heinemann). There are 
pictures, too, in Sir Harry Johnston’s big 
book on Lideria, which is one of the very few 
parts of the Dark Continent left for his busy 
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pen. The intrepid explorer contributes a cha- 
racteristic chapter of his adventures to our 
present number ; and we signalise the event 
here with a couple of special photographs, 

Sir Edward Elgar has been lecturing at 
Birmingham and defining the Third Sym- 
phony of Brahms as something which “ calls 
up a certain set of emotions in each in- 
dividual.” ‘This 
rather dreamier than 


as a classification seems 
Gerontius. If one 
of the university students who heard the 
lecture had quoted Mr. Burchell’s remark of 
“Fudge !” the interjection might have called 
up a certain set of emotions in Sir Edward, 
without his calling it a symphony by any 
means. But the definition, such as it was, 
recurs in connection with one or two books 
that have appeared of late, and are certain 
to have a vogue from the authors’ names, 
Talking of metrical matters, one may wel- 
come the fifth volume of Professor Court- 
hope’s //tstory of English Poetry, a great 
achievement that is going far to smooth the 
rough places of criticism into a vista of fine 
thought and inspiration, and fitly celebrate 
the muse of whom George Wither sang—~ 


She doth teach me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow. 


Consecutive issue, volume by volume, com- 
mends a work to readers who like to buy 


their “ ? 


golden numbers” a number at a 
time ; and does no harm to others—like 
Mr. Birrell—who confess to liking a big book 
and plenty of it. In that case, the recent 
Granville, the Russell Wallace, and the 
Tchaikovsky Lives ought to edify, and the 
new historical treatises on /zdian the Apostate 
and Gregory the Great ought to inspire the 
respect that is due to gravity, antiquity, and 
bulk. In the lighter walks there is plenty 
of picking in recent literary and diplomatic 
recollections—the Bayard Taylor, the St. 
John, the Lord Holland, and the Rumbold 
volumes in particular, and the breezy auto- 
biography of Mr. Morgan Richards. Then, 
to revert to our opening thought, we get all 
the wit and flavour of a century ago, subli- 
mated and preserved, in Mr. Lucas’s new 
Life of Charles Lamb (Methuen). This 
might be called in an irreverent way “ Lamb 


and his Luggage,” for it is an encyclopedia 
of everything relating to “ St. Charles” and 
his no less sainted sister. 

Many things conspire to show, then, that 
the new sceptre in literature is not a pointer, 
but a club, and unless this Book Club is used 
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with mercy and moderation it may abuse our 
patience and go far to rob us of the tranquil 
mind. Good books need no bludgeoning. 
And yet, no matter to what extent the new 
dictatorship in letters may displace the 
kindlier and more social spirit of the book- 
shop, it can hardly ignore the best whenever 
the best cares to assert itself; and it cannot 
altogether stifle, thank goodness, the faculty 
of private judgment. Which, after all, is the 
thing that constitutes liberty in this world’s 
affairs, whether in books or anything else. 
Clearly, then, the innovation that we have 
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He was born at Mott Haven, New York City, 
on August 15th, 1881, and forms one of a 
gifted group of three in the same family. 
Since his fifteenth year Mr. Mott has 
spent a month of every twelve in the forest 
mainly shooting, fishing, 
and 


regions of Canada 


or moose-hunting has carried his 
rambles as far as Newfoundland and Labra- 
Intimacy with the Indians and French- 
Canadian trappers who people these lonely 
wilds has bred in him a sympathy with their 
hard and primitive lot, and this in turn has 


reacted ona powerful imagination. Through 


dor. 
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Lawrence Mott. 


called the Temporal Power in the Literary 
World is on its trial. 


The Author of “ Jaquette.” 


author of ** Jaquette,” 
published in the present number, has more 
interest concentrated in himself and_ his 
work falls to young authors. 
Mr. Jordan Lawrence Mott is an American 
who has just graduated at Harvard, and 
comes of a stock with a turn for creation 
in more ways than one. 


rhe our story 


than most 


: His great-grand- 
father, of the same name, was an inventor 
with uncommon fertility, and Mr. Mott’s 
father has made no inconsiderable figure in 
the same field. But Mr. Mott’s own powers 
of invention are all in the way of fiction. 


the kindness of the Governor-General, Earl 
Grey, and his staff, Mr. Mott has pursued 
his systematic studies of these outcast types 
in the Dominion’s wildernesses to an extent 
which has hardly been possible before. 
While a Harvard undergraduate he wrote 
his first work, “ Jules of the Great Heart,” 
in the space of five weeks, and, as an instance 
of the way in which a writer may proclaim 
himself, even in academic harness, we may 
say that the first ten chapters were written 
in the 
essays in English narrative. 


course of the college routine, as 
Since leaving 
the university he has devoted the past 
summer to collecting materials for his next 
work, which he is now writing in retirement 
here in England. 


ine 
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GOSSIP FROM THE BOULEVARDS. 


*IMONE LE BARGY was being inter- 
\ viewed in her dressing-room. “ My 
conception of the part? I cannot tell you. 
I only know that I play the character of 
Héléne de Bréchebel just as I feel it at the 
moment. Then I go home and forget all 
about it.” That, indeed, is just the im- 
pression one has of Madame Le Bargy’s 
acting. It is the impulse of the moment 
a wonderful nerve-picture of her moods and 
emotions under the influence of a sensation 
of reality. Her acting is hypnotic, indeed, 
and her audience feel just that subtle charm 
creeping over them which is capable of being 
diffused by the highly sensitised nature. 
Her progress in the dramatic art is one of 
the astonishing facts of the theatrical season. 
When she first appeared at the Gymnase, in 
the Détour of Henri Bernstein—the same 
author, indeed, as of Za Rafale—Paris 
was not quite sure whether the vocation 
was absolute. There was a stiffness and 
gaucherie, and even a little of the voyou in 
her acting ; but it has disappeared, leaving 
not a trace behind. Madame Simone Le 
Bargy has awakened to find herself a great 
actress, and Paris is just as surprised as she, 
This character of Héléne in Za Rafale is the 
réle for which she has been waiting since 
she made her début, It is ideal for such 


a temperament as hers. Here is a woman 
deeply, passionately in love with a man for 
whom she is ready to sacrifice everything 
for whom she does sacrifice everything. 
And he, held back by manly scruples, at first 
conceals the full extent of the catastrophe 
that has fallen upon him—the loss at cards 
of a colossal fortune that is not his; but 
when she knows and understands, she is 
prepared to pay the ransom, whatever it may 
be. He realises the impossibility of it all—the 
impossibility of accepting the help that she 
may bring ; but she rushes onward to her 
fate, which is to be on the outside of the 
locked door when the denouement comes in 
the loud report of firearms. The last fifteen 
minutes of the first act, in which the lover 
tells Hélene the full extent of his predicament, 
is as powerful and as poignant a piece of 
acting as has ever been seen on the French 
stage. 

A curious controversy has arisen on the 
subject of the play. Can a gambler be a 
good lover? Can the man who loves cards 
be of the temperament to inspire and to 
return the devotion of women? The French 
delight in this kind of discussion, and the 
case for and against the gambler~— that is to 
say, in the sense of his ability or inability to 
awaken the tender passion—has been argued 
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with great dialectical skill. It is a question 
that lends itself, no doubt, to psychological 
probings and investigations, but we seem to 
know cases where the born gambler had 
more than average success amongst the fair, 
Still, it is a point to be argued, whether the 
man throws thousands and tens of 
thousands on the board of green cloth in the 
spirit of the pure gambler is likely to heed 


who 


the still small voice of the heart. 

The French are much given to the 
analytical process, in a sense, almost as 
much as the Germans. The 
Paul Bourget are a standing instance of 
this craving for sentimental examination. 
Page after page is given up to a minute 
assay of the emotions. The more positive 
and less subjective mind of the Anglo- 
Saxon is frankly bored by the absence of 
action. 


novels of 


Precisely, the popularity of Dickens 
in France—and he is remarkably popular 

is due to the detail of his character deline- 
ation ; whereas Walter Scott, also well liked 
by a certain school, is regarded—with some 
notable exceptions—as having stayed at the 
externals of things. His Louis XI., for 
instance, is the perfect picture of the 
outward Louis, but it does not present the 
inward man. The same broad differences 
of objective and subjective treatment you 
may see in Shakespeare and Corneille and 
Had the Great Will been face to 
with the alternative of the Cid, as 
between father and mistress, would he not 
have made a “ 


Moliére. 
face 


scene ” of it? 

It takes a year or two for an English 
custom to become firmly implanted in 
It was so with the five-o’clock 


tea, ‘still at the height of popularity ; it is so 


French soil. 


with bridge, which is raging with extreme 
violence. I read recently the story of the 
last man who did not play bridge. 


not a happy life, I assure you. 


It was 
Before the 
craze began, he was a most invited man, 
“Cornered” cards showered in upon his 
conciérge and the mirror in his salon was 
covered with 
receptions. 


and 
At first his protested inability 


invitations to dinners 
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to play was taken as a little affectation on 
his part; but when the horrid truth was 
known—that he really could not play and 
then the tolerant smiles 


could not ‘learn 


of hostesses were exchanged for frowns. 
Presently he was no more regarded, and 
his mantelpiece no longer encumbered with 
little squares of paste-board. When he did 
adventure into society and was presented to 
the new-comer, it was always as “the man 
who does not play bridge.” At last his 
invitations fell to those who had not yet 
learnt the fatal fact. To the last of these 
houses he went one day, braving his doom. 
There was no peace for him in the small 
drawing-room—they were all engaged at 
bridge ; there was no peace in the large 
salon, because they were also playing bridge. 
He took to walking in the corridors. Out of 
sheer wretchedness he spoke to the footman : 
“At least, you do not play bridge, Emile ?” 
“ Mais si, monsieur.” “Thank you. Well, 
give me my overcoat.” The poor man had 
had enough. No doubt, when he dies, his 
tombstone will relate that he could not play 
bridge. 

There are the shops, of course, glittering 
with toys for the New Year; but the little 
Parisian has not the “ good time” that falls 
to his brother and sister in London, The 
pantomine is not, because it has not been 
invented—that is to the children’s 
pantomine. What answers to it, no doubt, 
the vevue, is not commendable as an 
excursion for the infant. The engaged girl 
would even hesitate to take her betrothed. 
It is a hiatus that needs filling, this lack of 


say, 


The best there is in this 
respect is the Nouveau Cirque, which is 


children’s plays. 


especially juvenile of a Thursday after- 
little 
Robert Houdin and the cinematograph, and 
those somewhat dreary performances, the 
children’s classical matinées at the Odeon 
and the Theatre Francais. It is a little 
matter which the entente might put right. 
Peter Pan and Dick Whittington would 
be equally funny in French. 


noon. Otherwise, there is beyond 


C.D, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
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A new photograph of Mr. Granville Barker, author of ‘‘ The Voysey Inheritance.” 


AT THE PLAY. 


THE 


[* the golden days of Comedy, Thalia 

saw a radiant figure when she chanced 
to look into her mirror: the figure of a 
maiden glowing with health and beauty, 
a smile of pure heart’s ease rippling her 
brows, unruffled contentment shining from 
her eyes. Then she grew discontented with 
the dress which genius had cast about her. 
It was indeed a trifle archaic. She resolved 
to go in search of something more fashion- 
able. This was the beginning of her con- 
cern for the cares of the world. The modern 
dressmakers pinched, flattened, contorted. 
They insisted that she would move more 
gracefully in stays, that powder would im- 
prove her hair, that no Muse who desired 
to fascinate progressive man could afford to 
go without high-heeled shoes. 

And now, on the rare occasions when 
Thalia dares to consult her glass, she sees a 


VICISSITUDES 


OF THALIA. 


figure which shudders from 


Time has had its revenge. 


recognition. 
The lady who 
under the guidance of Mr. Congreve was 
almost too fashionable, too advanced for her 
age, has now become dowdy, depressed, and 
even a little vulgar. Mourning where once 
she revelled, she wears an ill-made coat and 
skirt of dingy black—token that she regards 
human follies as subject for sneers instead 
of laughter. With lips strained in unpleasant 
mirth, eyes dull and watery, nose sometimes 
red—especially in the pantomime season, 
when also her gait is unsteady—she is no 
and glorious Thalia of 
Nickleby is like Helen 


more like the gay 
the past than Mrs. 
of Troy. 

We are growing tired of this old maid 
who sits in a little corner of the world and 
vents her spite in ironic epigram. In one 
theatre we find her relying on hackneyed 
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plots ; m another on- clanging words ; in 
a third on violent knock-about ; in a fourth 
on demonstrations of the stupidity of virtue 
and the ecstasy of evil. Formany years she 
has been drawing forced merriment from the 
same sources, ignoring others which on 
every side offer their riches. We weary of 
plays that are played out. Grown-up men 
and women are finding that there is more 
comedy in the street than in the theatre, 
more humour in the rough ore of life than 
in the art which professes to transmute that 
ore into gold. If Thalia wishes to keep 
our affection she must cultivate a wider 
vision. 

She is perhaps not so obtuse as she looks. 
Really, we may nurse hopes of her future. 
In many London 


may be forbidding. 


theatres the prospect 
They show us clever- 
ness in abundance, but cleverness that is 
behind the times, because the wider vision 
is wanting. We spend an evening applauding 
misspent energy, and then, coming out into 
the fresher air, hear a cabman’s retort which 
surpasses in sheer depth and breadth of 
humour anything the popular comedian has 
pumped out. Supposing, however, we go to 
a playhouse which does not pride itself on 
comedy—that bandbox of a playhouse, thé 
Court—there we shall discover Thalia’s new 
dressing-chest, the reservoir whence she may 
draw beauty and bright array capable of 
But the Court, 
objects the implacable critic, is the home of 
“ far-fetched ” 
plays of serious and sardonic interest are 


restoring her ancient charm. 
lost causes, the shrine where 


abjectly worshipped by the few, not in any 
wise a temple of nature. 

Let us concede that the plays produced at 
the Court under the present prosperous 
management have been sometimes grimy and 
frequently fantastic. Take as an example 
of their abnormal view one of the cleverest 
of the lot, Mr. St. John Hankin’s 7he Return 
of the Frodigal. 


man of business, by no means a stoic in 


In that comedy a practical 


temper, allows himself to be blackmailed by 


an idle, spendthrift son. On being assured 


by that remarkable youth that he never 


could and never will work, the humbled 


Ali Photographs have been taken 
except that of Mr. 


specially for ‘THI 
Lawrence Mott, which ts the property of the author. 
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father make him-a. sufficient 


pecuniary allowance. 
common human 


consents to 
Now, the teaching of 
experience is that the 
prodigal would have received, instead of 
material and_ rapid 
propulsion towards the door, accompanied 
by a generous allowance of bruises. The 
New Comedy will be assiduous in rubbing 


comfort, peremptory 


in these bruises : for it must, above all things, 
be true to human nature. 

The fact remains that this comedy of Mr 
Hankin’s—not to speak of Mr. Granville 
Barker’s The Voysey Inheritance, and to con- 
sider only the younger writers—was inspired 


by the ideal of loyalty to life and every- 
day character, The Prodigal, his father and 
mother, his brother and his sister, walked 
and talked, now uttered their inmost feelings 
and now masked them 
out, as it 


let their natures leak 
were—with a most plausible 
resemblance to the ways of real, as opposed 
to mere stagily sentimental, men and women. 
They moved in an atmosphere as of the 
living world, so that we remember them, not 
as heroes and villains pointing up to the 
heights or down to the depths, but as fellow- 
creatures whom we knew and recognised. 
The production of such plays marks an 
advance towards the rehabilitation of Thalia, 
It means casting away the stays and the 
powder and the high-heeled shoes. Rid 
of them, she will be to observe this 
a world as full of 
heroism, adventure, the prowess that makes 


able 
twentieth-century world 


romance and the contrast that goes to form 
comedy, as the classic world which saw the 
fall of Troy, or the medieval world which 
watched the rise and fall of chivalry. A 
mass of material lies at the feet of play- 
writers which hitherto they 


have hardly 


stooped to reach. Could they but touch 
it, they might 
persuading actors to act and comedians to 
be entertaining. The Court Theatre, in 
giving only a glimpse of what might be, has 
introduced several performers of considerable 
talent but quite undistinguished names to 


who knows ?—employ it in 


Their work is 
They are assisting in the rejuvenation 


the appreciative play-goer. 
noble. 
of a battered Muse. 


L; 
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